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The South American Explorers Club 


The South erican 


rs Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 


of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
Sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others, 

€ support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
ucational, scientific and cultural nature. 

further the exchange of information among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 
exploration throughout the continent of South America. 


— To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 
outdoorsmen. Ms 


— To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
— To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 
Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS15. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 
The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 
Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 
The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 
Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


. A friendly, knowledgeable staff to help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
. A wide variety of information sources related to South America, such as: 
Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club members describing their most recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 
People: Network of knowledgeable people available as contacts for specialized information. { 
Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. (Photocopying privileges of materials 
not copyrighted.) 
. Members receive discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 
. The Club sells used equipment for members, deducting a ten percent commission. 
. The Club provides secure storage for equipment and valuables. 
. Use of the Club’s address to receive mail. The Club forwards mail at member’s expense. The phone may be used for receiving calls 
and messages. 
. Club staff makes hotel reservations in Lima according to desired price range, location and room requirements. 
. When making international flight reservations from Lima, give the Club phone number as a local number. Staff will reconfirm the 
reservation. 
. Members looking for a travel companion need to apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. Matching generally takes 2-7 days. 
. A book exchange is provided for your reading pleasure. 
. Expedition planning. The staff offers suggestions for expeditions, as well as research and logistical support for groups and 
individuals. 
Meeting place for members. The Club is your home away from home; a haven in a strange city. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30 to 5:00. 
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17th Century Jungle Scientist 


By Margarita Mondrus Engle 


The boat glides quietly through dense South 
American rainforest. It docks, and a properly 
dressed German woman gathers up her note- 
books, paints and paper, and treks into the forest. 
The tarantula she finds is large enough to drag a 
hummingbird from its nest. 

Maria Sibylla Merian’s watercolors of a bird- 
eating tarantula eventually gave the spider its 
scientific name, Aviculariidae. But in 1699, 
scientific names had yet to be devised, and few 
scholars took an interest in the explorations of 
the first female naturalist. 

Raised in Hamburg, the daughter of an artist, 
Merian began her entomological career at the 
age of 13, when she bred, painted and described 
the behavior of caged silkworms. At 18, she 
married Johann Graff, one of her father’s art 
students, and moved to Nuremberg. After the 
birth of her first daughter, Merian contributed to 
the family income by teaching young girls to paint 
flowers and by selling her embroideries and floral 
designs. 

Merian’s first book of engravings, the New 
Book of Flowers, was published in 1680. 
Acclaimed as an artist, Merian won the praise of 
Joachim von Sandrart in 1675 for her "great skill, 
delicacy and intelligence in drawings, water- 
colours, engravings." The art historian went on to 
note that she also "managed her household with 
great efficiency." 

Merian soon returned to her childhood 
fascination -- metamorphosis, the process that 
transforms a caterpillar into a butterfly. Her 


ABOVE: Drawing by Merian of cacao fruit in various stages. 
OPPOSITE: Portrait of Maria Sibylla Merian, born 1647. 


Ee 


BELOW: Merian identified Thysania agrippina on a rubber tree, but 
botanists today think otherwise. OPPOSITE: The larva, pupa and 
adult moth of the species Arsenura armida. 


next book, The Wondrous Transformation of 


Caterpillars and Their Remarkable Diet of Flowers, 
contained detailed illustrations and descriptions 
of insect behavior. Merian had made her own 
wondrous transformation, from artist to scientist. 

At 38, following the birth of a second 
daughter, Merian left Johann. She soon moved 
into Waltha, a castle in Holland, and joined a 
religious colony of Dutch Labadists. 

At Waltha, Merian conducted a _ simple 
experiment which helped disprove "spontaneous 
generation." Most European scientists at that 
time followed Aristotle in believing that maggots 
could spring into existence from rotting meat and 
frogs from mud. 

Merian dissected a female frog, removed the 
eggs and observed their transformation first into 
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tadpoles, and later frogs. 

When missionaries returning from South 
America showed Merian the insects they had 
collected as curiosities, it transformed her life 
once more. Merian moved to Amsterdam. It 
took her eight years to save enough money for a 
journey to Surinam, then a Dutch colony. 


I. 1699, at the age of 52, Maria Sibylla Merian 
did what no other woman of her time had dreamt 
-- she packed up her paints and, with her younger 
daughter, sailed to the great South American 
wilderness. 

At a time when many Europeans still searched 
for the legendary El Dorado, a fabled king so rich 
he wore gold dust, the Dutch colonists were busy 
establishing sugar and cacao plantations and 
laying out clean, orderly towns. 

At first, Merian was content to explore the 
countryside near the capital city, Paramaribo, 
painting, tasting and describing exotic tropical 
crops. She urged farmers to grow the vanilla 


At the age of 52, 
Maria Sibylla Merian 
did what no other 


woman of her time 
had dreamt... 


orchid as a flavoring for Europe’s latest sensation, 
chocolate. And she expressed horror at the 
treatment of Indian and African slaves and wrote 
about a seed women ate to avoid having "children 
who would become slaves." Such behavior did 
not sit well with the locals. 

Merian alienated the farmers in other ways as 
well. No Dutch planter could understand why 
anyone, and especially a woman, would want to 
spend hours watching and admiring the leaf- 
cutter ants which devastated the crops. And 
more. She painted the wasps that nested in roofs, 
the blue lizards that lived under floors, the 
termites that devoured wooden posts, and the 
frogs washed up into gardens during the rainy 
season. 

"Yes, they jeer at me," Merian wrote, because 
"I am looking for other things than sugar in the 
country." 

Nevertheless, Merian’s paintings of tropical 
crops were the first ever published by a 
European. During her later journeys into the 
interior, she discovered nearly 100 insect species 
new to science. And it was she who first 
illustrated the close relationship between tropical 
insects and the plants they ate. 

After braving the jungle dangers -- poisonous 
snakes and scorpions, jaguars, piranha and 
vampire bats -- Merian fell ill with fever carried 
by the mosquitos that thrived on the rivers where 


ARMY ants 
on calabash 
tree where 
spider has 
killed a 
hummingbird 


she had paused to paint caymans devouring coral 
snakes. 
After two years in Surinam, Merian had to 


leave. Of her South American adventure she 
wrote, "I almost had to pay for it with my life." 
She returned with a wealth of paintings, notes and 
specimens. 


Seittea once again in Amsterdam, Merian put 
her energy into publishing Metamorphosis 
Insectorum Surinamensium (1705), "so that the 
gentleman scholars can see what wonderful works 
and animals God has created in America." But 
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receiving no support from museums or founda- 
tions, she had to sell her collection of preserved 
insects, alligators and snakes to pay for the 
engravings of her paintings. 

Her book never covered the costs of her trip 
to South America, but for awhile it brought 
Merian acclaim both as scientist and artist. 
Despite this, Merian died in poverty in 1717. 
After her death, Czar Peter the Great collected 
as many of her paintings as he could find. Today, 
Merian’s original works can be seen in Leningrad, 
the British Museum and the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. 

Merian was a self-made scientist. She was in 


PAPAYA plant by Merian. 
She thought the fruit tasted 
like good turnips. 


WATERMELON with 
square caterpillar. 


PRAYING mantis on the wing, 
with nymph and egg case. 
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CASSAVA plant with a blue tropical lizard and butterflies (Anarta jatrophae). 


SPECTACLED cayman struggling with a New World pipe snake. Thoughtto be Merian’s work. 


South America collecting wildlife more than a 
century before the great naturalists, von Hum- 
boldt and Darwin. 

Merian always thought herself more an 
entomologist than an artist. Most of her paint- 
ings are of insects, accompanied by detailed notes 
on feeding habits and behavior. Merian never 
varied her illustrative style and never attempted 
portraits or landscapes. 


.. more than a century 
before the great 


naturalists, Humboldt 
and Darwin 


Working primarily in entomology, where 
women are still a small minority, Maria Sibylla 
Merian, without any financial support, accom- 
plished the unheard of. She explored unmapped 
jungle and discovered exotic creatures. Through- 
out, she never lost a sense of wonder or her 
devotion to the study of insects whose “beauty 
cannot possibly be rendered with the paint- 


brush." A pioneer scientist in her own time, 
Merian, today, is regarded as an obscure artist of 
little importance. 

In 1830, Goethe noted that Merian "moved to 
and fro between art and science." The 1982 
publication of a limited facsimile edition of her 
paintings (Maria Sibylla Merian in Surinam by 
Rucker and Stearn, Pion Ltd., London) may sig- 
nal a much deserved revival of interest in the 
work of this unique and courageous woman. The 
naturalist Lansdown Guilding wrote of Merian in 
1831: "We can never sufficiently admire the zeal 
of this female votary of the sciences." (] 


The author, Margarita Mondrus Engle, is a 
freelance writer, botanist and agronomist, formerly 
Associate Professor of Agronomy at California 
State Polytechnic University, Pomona. In addition 
to scientific publications, she writes an editorial 
column internationally syndicated by Hispanic 
Link News Service. 
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By Daryl Lane 


The author, Daryl Lane, spent two years in 
Ecuador, 1963 to 1965, as a U.S. Peace Corps 
volunteer surveying for a road from the Andes 
down to the Amazon jungle. He is currently a 
professor of English at Odessa College in Odessa, 
Texas. This essay is part of a book to be published 
about the author’s Peace Corps experiences. Lane 
has also published works on Middle English 
literature and co-authored the two-volume "The 
Sound of Wonder," a study of science fiction 
authors and their work. 


W. can dream at any time, waking or 
sleeping. It is said that dreams are significant -- 
blurred maps of the psyche, wispy dramas expres- 
sing our fears and desires. Sometimes our lives 
have the feel of a dream. There are times when 
the sharp edges of reality become fuzzy. Even 
while these episodes are happening we wonder if 
they are real; they seem to exist in a transitional 
zone somewhere between reality and dream. 

The landscape is certainly dreamlike to me. 
We are on the eastern side of the Andes, 
somewhere between the barren pdramo and the 
lushness of the Amazon jungle, a day’s walk 
beneath us. As in certain dreams, it is a place 
where mountain and jungle meet, each unwilling 
to give up its sovereignty. The higher ridges are 
relatively open, but on the slopes and in the 
valleys are flocks of parrots and tall trees with 
skinny black raonkeys sweeping through them. 
Streams pour down the slopes, rivers slash 
through the valleys. Isolated huts of mud and 
thatch perch on ledges and slopes above; in- 
variably there is a patch of corn behind the hut, a 
pig and chickens nearby. It is a scene of basic 
elements, colors in vivid primary shades of red, 
blue, yellow, green; where textures are primary 
rock, bark, moisture, leaf; where shapes are 


spontaneous, unfashioned by man. Perhaps as 
dreams are. 

We are there -- in San Miguel de Cuyes, a tiny 
village on a tiny ledge on the immensity of the 
eastern Andean slope -- to plan a route for the 
road. I am a Peace Corps volunteer serving in 
Ecuador; Pepe, my Ecuadorian co-worker, is an 
engineer from the colonial city of Cuenca. 

Our road is an ambitious undertaking. When 
completed, it will stretch from the barren heights 
of the Andean péramo all the way down to the 
Amazon jungle. Most of the time we live in a 
tent camp on the pdéramo, a vast, treeless plain just 
under the high peaks and volcanoes of the Andes. 
At that moment, kilometers and kilometers from 
us up over the pdéramo, somewhere on the western 
slope of the Andes, a bulldozer is cutting out a 
road, following the fragile line we’d stitched with 
wooden stakes. But now, we need to know if the 
road can get this far. We are exploring, taking 
compass readings. 

There are only a few families in this area, 
scattered over kilometers, each hut a community 
unto itself. But there is a chapel abuilding on the 
land of Don Vidal Jarro. It is a tall thing of mud 
and sticks with a wooden steeple already painted 
blue, though the structure is nowhere near 
finished, 

Vidal calls his land San Miguel de Cuyes. The 
road will one day pass through here, and the 
campesinos tell us they want it to go right by the 
chapel. Pepe and I use a Brunton hand level to 
lay out the approximate route of the road on each 
side of San Miguel. Fresh, machete-sliced stakes 
march in front of Vidal’s chapel, disappear into 
thick brush, then switchback downslope toward 
the river beneath San Miguel. Campesinos 
trudge in daily from outlying areas with crude 
tools -- shovels, hoes, machetes -- to clear 
underbrush and slice at the black clay. 

At night, we just throw our bags on the dirt 
floor of an empty chosa and sleep deeply. 
Without candles or a Coleman lantern, we are 
forced to bed down at dark. 

One evening, in the calm, gray twilight, we are 
sitting with our backs against the wooden door of 
Vidal’s church drinking raw aguardiente. Its a 
strong liquor made from cane grown and distilled 
in the jungles further below. Vidal wants us to go 
somewhere with him, but Pepe is tired and balks. 
I feel some obligation. It is Vidal’s food that we 
have been eating, and it is his thatched roof over 
our heads. I am tired and light-headed, but I 
agree to go. 


Viaat is a successful man. He owns a good 
deal of land in the area, though I often wonder 
how they record ownership or mark off land out 
here in what is almost pure wilderness. Besides 
land, he has a few cattle and some mules. It is as 
an entrepreneur, though, that he excels. He 
arranges mule caravans between Jima and Guala- 
quiza, hiring campesinos to make the three-day 
trek carrying all manner of goods -- cooking 


items, shirts, matches, blankets, saddles -- 
whatever the jungle communtiy of Gualaquiza 
might use. This could be almost anything. But it 
is the return trips that makes Vidal a success. His 
mules lug contraband aguardiente up from a still 
well-hidden in the jungle. The liquor, carried in 
lurching, bulbous rubber saddlebags lashed to the 
eucalyptus wood saddles -- an ungaudy but 
profitable caravan -- reaches Jima in three or four 
days. There, the cargo is transferred to large tin 
milk containers. Loaded onto the roofs of sturdy 
four-wheel-drive cargo buses it is hauled to the 
Pan-American Highway some 17km down from 
Jima. From there, is finds its way into the 
populous cities of central Ecuador. It is a 
certainty that the aguardiente making me 
lightheaded at that moment is Vidal’s product. 

Vidal and I follow the river. The footpath 
soon disappears. Below the river roars, hisses 
and flings itself through tight canyons. Spray 
glazes my field jacket, flattens my hair. Vidal and 
I scramble over rocks, push vines aside in dark- 
ness. We both must be drunk, I think to myself; it 
is silly to risk injury by taking a walk in darkness 
like this. 

We come to a bridge, a spider web structure 
of branches and vines wet from the spray only 
inches below. We sway across one at a time. I 
stop in the middle, holding my breath, and notice 
that a moon is peeking over the ridges above, 
changing the river into a sheet of pewter. We are 
deep in the bowl of a faerie landscape, folded into 
a dream; the rims overhead define the sharp 
edges of reality. 

On the other side, we begin ascending, up and 
up, through brush and around rock, until I have 
no idea where we are. As we walk steadily 
upward, the moon becomes a philosopher’s stone 
that transforms vines into silver chains, trunks 
into silver columns. A shadowy alchemy. 

I’m not breathing hard or sweating. I seem to 
float. The aguardiente is partially responsible. 
There is a strangeness that has the texture of a 
dream. 


Ater we have climbed the better part of an 
hour, we abruptly surface atop a round mesa. At 
its far end, silver-thatched in the cold, magical 
illumination of the moon, floating amidst a pond 
of burnished corn, is an adobe chosa. Faint 
yellow light comes from the open door. As we 
approach the hut, I feel as if I am nearing the 
center of the dream, a place where some impor- 
tant truth will be revealed. There is total silence. 
I remember thinking, as we follow a path through 
the cornfield-turned-pond, how strange it is that 
no dogs run out to inspect us -- nor are there any 
pigs to clump off into the dry stalks. The still air 
is chilled. 

Vidal and I stand in the door and peer in. In 
the far corner, sitting on a thick-legged stool in 
front of a small fire, a woman is spinning wool. 
She wears a long black woolen skirt. Her hair 
drops down the front of her body in long, black 


We both 
must be 
drunk, I 
think to 
myself 
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braids to rest in her lap. At a wooden table sit 
two men, both in pants and loose jackets of thick 
wool; one of the jackets a patchwork of color, the 
other undyed and natural. 

On the table are a clay pot and a small bowl- 
like gourd. I know, then, what is going to happen. 
More aguardiente. The ritual is familiar, and I 
have been part of it many times. We will drink 
powerful contraband the rest of the night, and I 
will have a hangover for at least two days. 
Hospitality among the campesinos takes the form 
of strong drink, and it can’t be refused without 
giving offense. I feel a flash of irritation at Vidal. 
Why has he brought me here to drink more 
aguardiente? "Pasense, sefores, pasense. 
Ola, Vidal. Pdsense, no mas." 

The patched campesino 
approaches. He is very 
small and old, his prune 

face wrinkled, his black 

eyes shining with life. 
Crinkles edge his eyes. 

His homespun woolen jacket 
is a crazy quilt of thick, 
irregularly shaped patches -- 
red, brown and dark blue. His quick 
movements and glittering eyes remind 
me of a harlequin. 

Vidal exchanges greetings. I take the old 
man’s hand, murmuring, "Mucho gusto." Then, 
the woman’s, "Sefiora, mucho gusto." She keeps 
spinning, without looking up. The old man, 
barefoot on the black hardpacked earthen floor, 
leads us to the side. We sit on an adobe bench 
that runs the length of the wall. A small bundle 
of fur, a guinea pig or cuy, scurries off into the 
shadows. 

It isn’t until I sit down that I look carefully at 
the second man sitting at the table. He has never 
risen or offered greeting. I see now that he is 
young, still a boy. He is also totally blind. His 
eyes -- pale ovals -- reflect the fire. His face 
expresses no emotion. He doesn’t move. His 
sightless eyes gaze at a world beyond ours. 

_ Tam right. We begin to drink. The old man 
dips the small gourd into the pot. He serves 
Vidal, then me. The room is warm. I feel a bit 
dizzy. The old man occasionally sips a partially- 
filled gourd. When he looks at me, I see a 
wisdom in his eyes, and paradoxically, a sober 
gaiety. Wizened and stringy in his harlequin 
outfit, he is a wizard scooping up sacred waters, a 
panjandrum presiding over a solemn ceremony. 
A smile hovers around his mouth. 

Vidal and I play our parts, raising the gourd 
with a soft, "Salud," tossing off the contents in a 
gulp. I try to get it down my throat without it 
touching the inside of my mouth. It is fiery and 
cold. The room is comfortable and soft. Outside 
are the keen edges of the ridges, the brilliant 
needle points of stars, the burnished cornfield -- 
an etched and magical landscape. Inside, we talk 
and drink in warm yellow, flickering shadows. 
The woman has moved to the doorway but con- 
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tinues spinning. Often I’ve seen women spinning 
wool as they hurry over the foot trails of the high 
Andes. Women spin while they travel to and 


from sheep pastures, visit relatives, or move 
about, always attending to the vital task -- 
transforming shapeless blobs of wool into thick 
thread to make ponchos, pants, skirts and 
blankets. 

So often in these lonely places, I marvel at the 
ancientness of the simple objects, the surround- 
ings, the people. Isolated within the ramparts of 
these mountains, the Indians live unchanged for 
centuries. Their existence is basic -- primary 
textures, colors and shapes. Barefoot, they pad 
over trails more than 4,000 meters in the air. 
They live on what they coax from the soil, making 
everything with their own hands -- shaping the 
clay, weaving the wool -- the old ways survive 
almost untouched. There is nothing in that hut -- 
nothing, I know, on that whole quiet, moon- 
burnished mesa -- that did not exist in the time of 
the Incas, and well before them, too. These 
campesinos have long ago come to an accommo- 
dation with their surroundings, but I wonder, do 
they know how hard and lonely their lives are. 


The woman spins, we talk and drink, until I 
lose track of time. The conversation lags. Vidal 
bends forward. 

"Fausto," he says, "Ahora. Seftor Dario has 
never heard. He doesn’t know yet. Will he play? 
Ahora?" 

The harlequin looks at me for a long moment, 
measuring me with his wise old shining eyes. He 
nods and goes to the end of the adobe bench. He 
unwraps a set of pipes from a piece of cloth -- a 
rondador lve heard campesinos call them -- made 
of reeds of different lengths bound together with 
twine. I’ve seen this sort of instrument before, 
hanging on the necks of Quechuas I'd passed in 
the mountains. Occasionally, hiking along an 
isolated trail, ’'d heard pipe music coming from 
some unknown source, perhaps a chosa over the 
ridge, maybe from some traveler who had 
stopped beside the trail. The sound is mournful, 
softly alien, expressive of loneliness. The wild 
immensity of the paramo is a perfect backdrop for 
such music, for it, too, is lonely and alien. 

Fausto approachs the blind youth. He places 
his hand on his shoulder. The boy takes the pipes 
and puts them to his mouth. He blows across the 
holes a few times then puts his hands back in his 
lap. 
P The fire glows and tosses soft shadows on 
adobe walls. I stare at the rough grained table, 
the crock that holds raw aguardiente. 1 am 
serene, loose jointed, suspended in a comfort- 
able dream. The little harlequin goes to a far 
corner and sits on the floor. Then the blind boy 
raises his hands once again. He plays the pipes. 

No, not "play." Here, words fail. The boy 
holds the pipes to his mouth, below his sightless 
eyes, and something happens. "Play" simply can’t 


It floats 
with a 
condor 
over the 
silent 
immensity 
of peaks 


convey what he does or what happens. The room 
splits and disappears, leaving my nerves, sinews 
and guts rapt. 

I feel and understand that music. It emerges 
directly from the mountains outside, the still 
night, the cold moon, the river. I know now 
where that blind boy lives. I see what he sees. 

Oh, the music is sad. It is the quintessence of 
these high, lonely mountains made audible. It 
evokes the lives of these frail human beings living 
for centuries on the barrenness of lonely, high 
mountains; walking barefoot on trails that go 
nowhere; struggling with the dark soil for the loan 
of corn; raising animals for wool to warm their 
bodies; weathering the lash of storms with only 
thread and straw and mud; dying early not know- 
ing they have suffered. 

The music mourns. Softly, clearly, keenly, 
reaching the bone. It is man’s primal song, and it 
sings the great sadness at life’s core. 

Fausto, the harlequin, the old man with the 
shining eyes, sits with his knees drawn up to his 
chest. He sways and smiles. The woman twirls 
her sticks and coaxes thread from clotted wool. 

I’ve heard the music of the Andean Indians 
before. Some of it is quick and joyful, especially 
the folk dances, though I suspect the origin of this 
light music is Spanish rather than Indian. The 
tones and rhythms of the indigenous folk music, 
are slow, sad, deep. Never before do I feel and 
understand it as now. On and on it flows, 
sweeping up in long waves from unplumbed 

depths, then in slow recession revealing a silent 
landscape. It floats with the condor over the 
silent immensity of peaks and valleys, 
sees through its black eyes the 
crawling humans below, sees 

them shaping mud, 

weaving wool, digging 

the soil. 

I have the feeling 

that the boy isn’t 

creating the music. 

The music has been 

here. One neither 

creates nor plays it. 

It is forever, but 

most of the time it is 

simply unheard. What 

the blind boy 

does is capture it for a 

moment, tune it in with 

those pipes he holds to 
his mouth. 

I know the loneliness the boy expresses with 
his pipes. Working on the pdramo, living in thin 
canvas tents in a true wilderness, I often feel a 
chill not from the weather, but from the vastness 
that surrounds me. The feeling is intensified 
when I see our pitiful camp from a distance -- a 
few smudges on infinite sheets of yellow straw 
beneath an infinite sky. 

But once, I remember, it was different. One 
twilight, I walked off to the high ridges 


surrounding the camp to watch the sunset. We 
were completely isolated. No road or trail led to 
this tiny, frail community. We were far ahead of 
the Cat ripping up the earth along our line of 
stakes. I looked down on our camp where it lay 
in a bowl. It wasn’t quite dark, and I could easily 
make out the warm tents glowing from the light 
of our kerosene lanterns. The tents seemed 
gauzy and wavered, like a mirage or vision, 
striving for solidity. I could faintly hear Vicente, 
our young cook, rattling pots as he prepared our 
evening meal. I was able to see the silent gloom 
of the sunset -- ponderous gray clouds with veins 
of purple, a black and purple sky. The peaks 
loomed all about me -- a blacker blackness 
against the sky. The camp gleamed like a yellow 
star below. Inside those tents were heavy woolen 
blankets, rice and meat, fire to cook with. It 
didn’t seem lonely then; the glowing light, the soft 
sounds, were a defense against the loneliness of 
the place. We had established a small community 
in the wilderness, a community with p and 
fellowship against the immensity. I felt a bit of 
pride in our accomplishment. 


How long the music continued, I don’t know. 
It ends. The room snaps back into place. Vidal 
and I say goodbye to the old harlequin. He 
doesn’t introduce us to the blind boy, but he looks 
pleased as he takes my hand. His eyes are more 
alive than before, shining with satisfaction at the 
transfer of a secret wisdom. The woman still 
spins wool beside the door. The raw lump of 
wool is almost gone; the lower stick thickening 
with thread that will make ponchos and long 
skirts to ward off the coldness and moisture, the 
lash of storms, Perhaps I understand a little of 
the old man’s wisdom. Maybe there is a reason 
for his smile. 

Night fades as we walk back. The stars pale, 
the ridges soften, the river brightens, and the high 
mesa with the chosa floating in a cornfield 
recedes, A gray dawn breaks over San Miguel. I 
shake hands with Vidal. Inside the hut Pepe is 
stretched out on the ground. 

I crawl into my sleeping bag, but sleep doesn’t 
come. The sun gleams through the straw roof, a 
rooster crows. I know that I will look back on 
this night and wonder if I have dreamed it. The 
drinking, the walk through the night, the 
unfamiliar territory, my exhaustion -- there are 
many explanations to account for the marvelous 
thing I have experienced. 

I’ve been drunk since then. I’ve listened to 
other music. But never have I heard again what I 
heard that night. Perhaps we are only occasional- 
ly permitted such an experience, an experience 
that takes place where dream and reality meet. 

The French romanticist Chateaubriand said 
that the natural song of man is sad. The pipes 
agree. The blind boy agrees. But something in 
the old man’s eyes, something in the spinning 
wool, suggests otherwise. 
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In Search of Caves 
in Peru 


By James D. Miller 


T lie region known as the Sierra of Peru includes 
massive ranges and high plateaus, or altiplano, which 
divide the desolate coastal deserts to the west from the 
rainforest of the Amazon Basin to the east. It runs in an 
unbroken chain the entire 2,300 kilometer length of Peru 
and varies in width from 170km to 420km. 

The central plateaus represent a mid-Tertiary 
_ erosional surface uplifted to its present altitude of 3,000- 
4,500 meters. It is deeply dissected by the headwaters of 
the Amazon River. Exposed in the walls of the canyons 
up to 2,500m deep are granites, schists and beautifully 
folded sediments, including thick sequences of lime- 
stone. The central plateaus are punctuated by the classic 
glaciated mountain chains, such as the Cordillera 
Vilcabamba, on the south, and the Cordillera Blanca of 
the central Sierra. These ranges soar to altitudes above 
7,000m. Here in the Andes of Peru are the most 
extensive tropical glaciers in the world. 

The Sierra is heavily populated by a race whose 
civilization was old before the Spanish arrived four 
centuries ago. The landscape is heavily influenced by 
these people. Entire mountainsides have been culti- 
vated. In many areas, every bit of land, with the 
exception of cliffs, is interlaced with stone terraces and 
potato patches crisscrossed by sheep and cattle trails. 
The immensity of these treeless, barren mountains gives 
the scenery a surrealism that I’ve seen nowhere else. 


I, 1982, I spent a month touring the Cuzco and 
Cordillera Blanca areas, and I kept my eyes open for 
signs of caves. I thought I saw a bit of limestone on the 
flight into Cuzco, but it turned out to be primarily 
granodiorite, shale and volcanics. I also heard rumors of 
caves somewhere in central Peru, but gave the matter 
little thought until the winter of 1985. Then, during a 


frenzy of geologic study, I deduced that there should be 


CARLOS squints after emerging from cave near Irma Grande. 
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considerable limestone in the Andes. A small amount of 
research confirmed this, and from this beginning I 
started to think about looking for caves there. Through 
continued research, using the resources of the U.S.G.S. 
library in Denver, I selected Peru for its abundance of 
limestone and also because of the references available to 
me. 
The Andes are a classic example of a mountain range 
associated with the leading edge of a continent. 
Beginning in the Pennsylvanian (300 MY -- i.e. million 
years), thick sediments, ranging from gravels to deep 
water limes and muds, quietly accumulated off the 
western coast of South America. Widely deposited 
limestones during the Permian (280 MY), upper 
Triassic/lower Jurassic (190-220 , and upper 
Cretaceous times (110-120 MY), reached thicknesses of 
thousands of meters. 


Starting in late Cretaceous (80-90 MY), the situation 
changed. South America began to break away from 
Africa. The continent drifted west, overriding the 
Pacific plate. The sediments deposited on the now 
leading edge of the continent were heavily folded and 
overthrust by the new compressive forces and sub- 
sequently invaded by rising magma. As magma 
chambers vented, thick volcanic piles formed. 

Mid-Tertiary (10-20 MY) was a time of tectonic 
quiessence, and Peru was eroded towards low relief. 
The Puna erosional surface formed during this period. 
Beginning in late Tertiary (10 MY), in an upheaval that 
continues today, the region was lifted up to its present 
elevation. The Andes are erosionally etched from all 
that has gone before. 

Only a few areas of the Peruvian Sierra have received 
much attention from cavers, although there is clearly no 
shortage of limestone. By far, the greatest attention has 
concentrated in a few areas with historically known caves 
-- specifically the Palcamayo district described by Jane 
Wilson in "Guano Soup" (South American Explorer, Issue 
#13), The small Peruvian caving community has been 
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active here, as well as teams from Poland, England, 
France and Italy. Here is the deepest cave known in 
Peru -- La Sima de Milpo (407m drop in 1,600m) and 
also the famous Cueva Huagapo (1,698m). 

In northern Peru, the caves of the Ninabamba area 
have been known since last century. The Rfo Chancay 
is pirated underground for 2km. Within this plumbing 
system are nine caves with a total of nearly 5km of 
passage. The system has attracted caving expeditions 
from Spain and Great Britain. Farther north, Parque 
Nacional Cutervo includes several major caves, the 
result of captured surface drainages. French teams 
have been most active in this area. 


I. late summer of 1985, I decided to do some cave 
reconnaissance in Peru. With so little work done and so 
much limestone, I expected to find a new, significant 
cave. Based on my homework in the United States and 
Lima, I identified areas underlaid by limestone and 
planned an ambitious strategy that I greatly modified as 
I went along. Upon arriving in the Sierra, the scale of 
the task I had set for myself became apparent. 

I looked out on the east slope of the Andes, across 
long graceful ridges with limestone folded into fantastic 
swirls and holes, overlooking deep valleys. It was 
thrilling. But I had never remained at an altitude of over 
4,000m for any extended period, and I found that, at 
such elevations, it took me a much longer time to 
recover from any exertion. Also, the topography is 
much bigger than it looks. The few lovely holes that I 
had the ambition to check pinched out within sight of 
daylight. The intensity of folding and faulting far 
surpassed anything I had expected or had ever seen. 
Pre-Cenozoic sediments are typically steeply dipping to 
overturned. The gently dipping limestones favorable for 
cave development are rare. 

The population density surprised me. In _ the 
majority of the tiny mountain valleys someone is living, 
raising livestock and potatoes. I soon came to realize 
that my Spanish was about half as good as I thought. 
Still I was able to communicate. The questions were 
usually the same: "Where are you going, gringo?" "Are 
you German?" "Why do you look for caves?" 

Starting from the Cordillera Huayhuash, I made my 
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LEFT: Speleothems in Cueva Pacuy Huagen, Palcamayo, Peru. 
BELOW: Stalagmite in Cueva Pacuy Huagen. 
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way slowly north, taking notes on the geology and karst 

features. I came across dozens of large sinks and tiny 
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shafts. West of Huari, I located an area of 
approximately 40 square kilometers that drains 
underground. I did not find caves that season. But I 
accomplished three general traverses across the strike of 
the upper Cretaceous limestones. As always, I found it 
difficult to know whether to stop and concentrate on a 
specific area or to go on in hopes of finding something 
more obvious. 

I returned to Colorado with many maps, geological 
papers and notes, but at the time, I seemed no closer to 
finding caves than when I left. 


Many evenings during the following winter I spent 
browsing through the literature, pouring over 
topographic maps in detail and pondering. I was able to 
delineate distinct zones of karstic features, and it 
became possible to relate these to the geology. Then, 
one night in the deserted office I used, the information I 
was looking for jumped off the map and hit me. A 
stream, representing quite a large basin, drains into a 
sink and reappears about a kilometer away. Then, 
across the ridge, a second significant stream drains into 
a sink, reappears 3km away and then disappears forever. 
Maybe a cave, at last! 

I returned to Peru in July of 1986 and while in 
Lima I became acquainted, by chance, with two 
gentlemen from Israel -- Marco Goldenberg and Orit 
Karni. Touring South America by light plane, they were 
looking for something different to do. At length, we 
decided to explore the sinking streams. Carlos Morales 
Bermudez, Lima’s most active caver, came along on the 
trip. 
On July 2nd, we took a bus for western Hudnuco and 
arrived in Llata after the usual 23 hour drive over dusty 


i ‘ 
twisting roads typical of the Andes. After a meal, we 
backpacked our stuff three kilometers downstream to 
the closer of the two sinking streams. After a series of 
drops through giant boulders that clog the bottom, this 
stream enters a very deep and narrow gorge. Poking 
around, I penetrated 50m into the canyon. But it was 
getting dark. 

Early next morning, Marco and I hiked a trail leading 
along the rim of the gorge to reach a saddle overlooking 
the insurgence. We talked to a family living on the 
ridge. They told us of the very large cave below. No one 
had ever gone in, they said, because it was infested with 
demons. The family dog was very nasty and, for some 
reason, took a strong dislike to Marco. 

On the way back, we located three pits on the slopes 
overlooking the gorge and after breakfast, we set off for 
the upper entrance. The inner gorge is very green and 
lovely. Soon all four of us had retraced my steps of the 
day before. Here we belayed each other across the top 
of a waterfall and up a short slippery scramble. From 
there, it is an easy climb down to stream level. We 
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encountered a stretch of waist-deep water and after 
another stretch, the stream bends and drops, in a series 
of short falls, to the impressive entrance. The last three- 
meter drop forms a deep wall-to-wall pool. We had to 
take a horrible bypass up a nettle-covered slope. Once 
on top, we rigged a 100-foot rope down a short series of 
cliffs to reach the large pool at the entrance. But 
without wet suits, we could go no further. It was time to 
turn our attention to the other insurgence across the 
ridge at Irma Grande. 


The next day, we broke camp slowly and climbed a 
steep path 400m to a ridge. On the way we met a man 
who told us of a large cave near Llata and another 
overlooking the Rio Marafion 1,000m below. On the 
way down to the valley of our sinking stream, a dog bit 
Carlos. He wanted to take its brain back to Lima, but 
the dog’s owner discouraged him. 

When we arrived at the point where the map shows 
the stream reappearing briefly, it was disappointing. 
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Fig. 1. Geological map showing distribution of age groups containing 
limestone formations in Peru. 
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The valley bottom is covered with thick soil. A seasonal 
stream pours into a narrow fissure about three meters 
deep, bottomed by a sleazy pool. We asked a nice lady 
about the water. She took us to one of several foul 
smelling mud holes. This was the "clean water", she told 
us which, I suppose, it was, comparatively. Later her 
husband came by to chat. He told us the upper sink has 
a large associated cave and that the water emerges close 
to the Rfo Marafion. 

In the morning, we got off to a half-hearted start. I 
did manage to smack a menacing dog hard with a rock, a 
rare accomplishment. Afterwards, a short hike brought 
us to the insurgence. Here, a fair-sized stream drains 


One can tell immediately by 
sniffing the air at an 
entrance whether 
a cave has size 


into a black hole. Above, an upper, dry entrance smells 


as if it had some volume behind it. (One can tell 
immediately by sniffing the air at an entrance, whether 
a cave has size.) In my excitement, I ran around like a 
little kid, slipped and skinned my knee. 

Before long, people came from all around to see 
what we were up to. Everybody was very friendly and 
curious. They said there used to be demons in the cave, 
but a priest had exorcised them. We were the first 
gringos any of them had seen in the valley. 

One lady related a story from when her grandmother 
was a girl. Seven gringos came to the valley and entered 
the cave. Inside, they discovered a vast plain with lakes 
and grazing bulls. In the distance, beautiful women 
beckoned. Desirous of conversation, they walked 
towards the women, but as they approached, the women 
seemed to recede. Then, a door suddenly shut, trapping 
all but one, who escaped to tell the story. 

Another woman told us how she had sent her 
daughter to retrieve a sheep from a nearby pit where a 
devil had entered the girl’s body and sucked her blood. 
She died two months later. 

I was getting rather impatient to get underground. 
The locals had fear on their faces as we prepared to 
enter. First, I checked out the insurgence by dropping 
down the entrance fissure on a short handline.. The 
passage beyond is very wet, and there is a scary 
waterfall, so we decided instead to try the upper 
entrance. Here a large passage slopes down 50m, turns 
right, and drops another 10m. There is a lot of dried 
and cracked mud on the floor and walls. Further on, the 
passage continues to drop, Beyond a second seven- 
meter rope pitch a neat 50m passage leads to a balcony 
overlooking the stream. We located a point where we 
could drop into the stream canyon passage by a 20m 
pitch. Then, exploring downstream, we encountered a 
series of rapids and pools in a very classic high stream 
passage. After about 160m, however, the water slows 
and deepens, and the passage sumps. Even at this 
deepest level, perhaps 100m from the surface, we could 
see plant roots in the ceiling. 

Returning to the rope, we next explored upstream. 
The water is very deep, but it is possible to bypass the 


deepest parts with chimney moves and traverses. This 
passage is smaller, and the stream rushes by in a series 
of chutes and falls. It is very clean and exciting caving. 
After 70 meters, we encountered a swift water chute. 
We tried to climb this a couple of times but had to give 
up. We didn’t see any other main passages and 
estimated that we had explored about 350m of passage 
with a total vertical of 90m. 

That evening, Morino, a local, came by with boiled 
potatoes. He wanted to show us some other entrances 
the next day. 


W. headed off with Morino in the morning after the 
sun had dried our clothes. He led us to two sinkholes. 
One is plugged with a landslide, and the second contains 
a fissure which takes a seasonal stream. On close 
inspection we found a good hole, blowing a strong moist 
breeze but Morino told us of better holes up the hill. 
We continued on to the rim of another large sink with 
several interconnecting entrances at the bottom. I 
pushed into a crawl for about 30m. It seemed to be 
taking a weak draft. Our guide made it clear, however, 
that the best hole was yet to come -- a hole so deep you 
couldn’t hear a rock hit bottom. A pit that size can’t be 
passed up! 

We crossed the ridge at 4,000m. The pit entrance is 
about seven meters across and 40m below, bells out to 
20m. I wasn’t sure that we had enough rope after we 
rigged an anchor around a large rock. This used up a lot 
of rope and with all ropes tied together, the line barely 
reached the floor. Fortunately, the edge was clear of 
loose rock and, though crossing the knots was a problem 
for some, it was a fun drop. 

On the bottom, Marco located an intact human 
skeleton with a skull deformed in infancy through the 
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ancient practice of binding. We came across nine other 
skeletons, but these had normal skulls. 

In the center of the floor, a breakdown hill was 
overgrown with ferns. A lovely canopy of spider webs 
covered them. 

The small crowd gathered around the pit entrance 
knew nothing of the dead below, except for a cow robber 
who fell in one night, together with the cow. 

There was still daylight and Morino knew of one 
other entrance. He led us to a small, blind valley 
draining into a short climbable pit. A fantastic, stream- 
cut passage took off down dip. We explored for about 
150m, then headed back to camp, buying fresh 
vegetables on the way. 


Tre following day, Marco and Orit decided to stay in 
camp. Since we had extra equipment, Carlos and I 
invited Morino to come with us. While waiting for 
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Carlos, I took my 50-foot rope back to the pit that 
Morino had shown us the day before. It’s an easy climb 
down and I explored a further 30m or so and came upon 
another pit. Here I rigged a rope, then went to see what 
Carlos and Morino were up to. Carlos was still at the 
entrance but Morino had run off, leaving his lamp 
on. It was a little puzzling. 

Carlos and I headed into the pit. The cave slopes 


The small crowd knew 
nothing of the dead below, 
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continuously down a high, but very narrow passage. A 
small stream runs through the lower areas. Only one 
drop, about three meters deep and very smooth, 
sequires a rope. Moving away from the stream into a 
wide, low passage we descended straight down toward 
some big rooms. We looked around briefly, but Carlos 
was getting tired. We had explored an estimated 400m 
of passage with 160m of depth. 

It was overcast and rather windy when we came out. 
We ate a little before heading down to a hole located the 
day before. Carlos didn’t want to go in, so I went alone. 
The entrance pit is a two-level drop of about ten meters, 
landing in a shallow pool. At the bottom, a nice canyon 
passage leads to a second pit about seven meters deep. 
It looks as if it led into a big canyon, but I was also 
getting tired. I stopped, having explored only 50m of 
passage. 

Carlos had to leave the next day, and Marco and Orit 
wanted to move on. Since I didn’t want to carry the 
ropes by myself, I, too, left the valley. Regretfully. 
Morino never showed up again. In fact, we had no more 
visitors at all. 

When we first came to the valley, the people were 
outgoing and curious. But once we started exploring the 
caves, a distinct change occurred. The populace became 
very withdrawn. Leaving now, the area was absolutely 
deserted. 

I feel our visit to the valley was not a casual event for 
the campesinos. We were apparently the first foreigners 
to the area in a very long time and certainly the first to 
enter the caves. Regardless of what the priest had said, 
demons still inhabit the caves. To enter is dangerous. 
To come out, is suspect. There are few people left in the 
world with their myths intact. I left the valley feeling we 
had disturbed something. 


M, companions headed off. I remained to map the 
geology and locate the resurgence. I headed down to 
the Rio Marafion and hiked below the spectacular 
cliffs of limestone overlooking the river. The resurgence 
comes out above the village of Morca, 7km away and 
600m below the insurgence. 

I talked awhile to locals who told me that the water 
enters at Irma Grande. Three men escorted me to the 
entrance. It is large, about seven meters high and ten 


meters across. My three companions decided to enter 
the cave with me but soon panicked and fled. 

A short distance into the cave, the passage narrows 
radically. A short climb follows a small stoopway; then a 
second climb leads into a large 20m room. Above, a 
high fissure runs normal (right angle) to the flow of the 
stream. 

I explored about 50m. When I came out I found my 
friends waiting at the entrance. They told me that inside 
the cave, a giant condor lives by a large lake. I said that 
I hadn’t entered that far. I was very brave they told me 
and after that they addressed me as "engineer." 

From Morca, I returned to Llata where there was a 
persistent rumor of a large cave. I was directed to a hole 
in the cliffs downstream from town. It is said to be a 
very large cave and of the many people who went in 
none came out. 

I found a squarish entrance two-meters-high by 
three-meters-wide. Scattered about I found a lot of 
human bones and artifact fragments. There was also 
quite a bit of trash and incredible amounts of graffiti. I 
fired up my lamp and entered. 

The passage descends straight down dip and soon 
becomes a crawl. But even beyond a fairly tight passage, 
I found copious graffiti. Small gypsum flowers grow 
profusely on the ceiling. After the passage turns right, it 
changes to a fissure with abundant stalactites and 
flowstone, all covered by a slippery black coating. 

As I was about to descend a short climb, I thought I 
heard a noise below. Then, just as I reached the bottom, 
I heard it again. Now the sound was very distinct -- a 
cross between heavy intermittent snoring and the sound 
of something heavy being dragged about. It came and 
went irregularly. Timidly I tiptoed forward until I was 
sure it wasn’t my imagination. I listened a minute, then, 
certain that I wasn’t in the mood to deal with it, I left the 
cave. 

Now with hindsight, I think it may have been only a 
bat that chased me out. But, at that time I did suffer a 
severe attack of overactive wimp glands. 


Ater two seasons in Peru looking for caves, I am 
developing a feel for geological settings that favor cave 
development. Realistically, even with limestone and 
plenty of vertical relief, the chance of finding a cave with 
world class depth is remote. It is likely, however, that 
caves longer and deeper than any now known will be 
found. 

I have detailed data on caves in seven different 
Peruvian districts. Other than a tendency to be 
associated with high energy streams (ie. streams with a 
high gradient), these caves really have nothing in 
common. Each can be linked to a special combination 
of geological features, which favor cave formation. But 
to use one cave as a model to look for another is futile. 
In an area as geologically complex as the Andes, one can 
never make predictions. 

Still, I can proudly say that I have located an 
impressive cave system by analyzing my data. With the 
same data, however, I have also searched for caves in 
numerous places and found none. So in such an 
approach, there is a risk of missing major caves. Indeed, 
if people looked for caves only in areas of obvious karst, 
the caves of Palcamayo, Ninabamba and Cutervo would 


HUMAN bones in cave near Llacta. 


never have been found. Nonetheless, places with karst 
and sinking streams are still logical places to look for 
caves. 

Caves are elusive, and in the Andes, they are tucked 
away in surprising corners. In Peru, there are still 
thousands of unchecked corners. 

Cave hunting in the Sierra entails disappointment, 
weeks of checking out hot-looking karst, only to find 
dolines (sink holes) plugged with deep red clay, and 
streams sinking into marshes. But have faith! 
Somewhere, waiting and ignored, is the sweet thunder 
of a river pouring into blackness, 


The author, James Miller, works intermittently as a 
geologist to support his caving habit. He has been to Peru 
several times looking for caves and discovered two 
promising areas. Miller is temporarily distracted by a job 
in Indonesia, grubstaking for further explorations in Peru. 
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BOTH men 
and women 
retain the 
distinctive 
dress of 
Taquile ~a 
mixture of 
traditional 
and colonial 
Styles. 


% Me } 
‘tin 
The turquoise-blue water of Lake Titicaca 
laps against the hull. Conversation in six 
languages ceases momentarily as the three-and- 
a-half-hour trip nears its end. Twenty-two 
foreigners aboard the Camario No. 36 look 
ahead towards Taquile, a small island in Lake 
Titicaca -- an island of thatched huts, terraced 
hillsides, vibrant colors and age old customs. 
Cobblestone steps beckon the intrepid traveler 
to climb a path of Oz up the side of a mountain, 
up stone stairs winding from the water to the 
sky. 

Taquile, an island of slightly over 45 hectars 
(100 acres), is home to 1,200 Quechua-speaking 
Indians. One of the three largest islands on the 
Peruvian side of Lake Titcaca, it lies east of the 
peninsula of Capachica Chucuito and south of 
the island of Amantani, about 24km (15miles) 
from the port city of Puno. 
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Taquile is not for the faint of heart. It 
boasts none of your standard tourist services -- 
no guided tours or medical facilities, no 
automobiles, hotels or electricity. But for 
backpackers and budget travelers, it’s paradise. 

If a visit to Taquile is a trifle arduous today, 
it was close to high adventure back in 1975. To 
reach the island then meant one whole night on 
a wooden boat sailing the cold, windy, frequent- 
ly rainswept lake. 

Even now, visitors to the island are in for a 
rugged heart-pounding, one-hour climb to an 
elevation of some 3,800 meters (12,500 feet). 
This can be an exhausting workout for anyone 
not used to the altitude. But the rewards are 
many. The view from the summit is a visual 
banquet. Deep blue waters mirror snow capped 
Andean peaks. This island itself floats like a 
resplendent green whale. A fabric of rock walls 


Island Paradise 
in Lake Titicaca 


By Terry L. West 


borders terraced gardens. Stone paths weave 
through clusters of mud brick homes with 
thatched roofs in a maze that ends at the town 
square. Bronze-skinned islanders in vivid red, 
white and black dress are busy tending crops 
and children. 

There are no hotels on Taquile. The island 
follows its own custom of lodging visitors. 
Upon reaching the top of the stairs, new arrivals 
are welcomed by a reception committee of 
campesinos. Here, they are registered and 

ed lodging with a family. There is little 
choice in the matter. Visitors also learn of the 
principle attractions of the island and how to 
get to them. This done, the family takes the 
tourist home to their guest hut. Like the 
islanders themselves, tourists sleep on reed 
mats on dirt floors. 

At first, a visitor may be dismayed at being 


parceled out in this fashion or by the simplicity 
of the accomodations. But most visitors see it 
as a rare opportunity to "go native," and the 
experience more than compensates for any lack 
of amenities. 

The Taquilefios are proud, gracious and 
friendly. They are, indeed, quite possibly the 
most hospitable people in South America. 

Taquile was orignally settled by Qolla (or 
Colla). Indians from the mainland, an ethnic 
group related to the Aymara. In the 13th 
century, the Incas conquered Taquile, and not 
long afterwards resettled loyal, Quechua- 
speaking populations on the island. This 
explains why Taquilefios speak Quechua, while 
campesinos on the mainland speak Aymara. 

The purchase of Taquile by Pedro 
Gonzales de Taquila in 1580 is described in 
colonial documents. In the centuries thereafter, 


VISITORS to 
the island first 
face a rugged 
one-hour climb 
up stone 
stairs. 
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A BACHELOR'S 
hat partially 
covered with 
designs. 

On a sunny 
day, the tip 

is bent forward 
to shade the 
face. 


the island was resold several times over, and 
absentee landlords carved out haciendas 
worked by Indians. 

In the 1930s, the Peruvian government 
briefly used the island to imprison political 
esta Deposed President Sanchez Cerro 
did time there. 

Then, in 1937, the residents of Taquile 
pooled their savings and, over the next two 
decades, purchased the island. Today, Taquile 
is completely owned by its inhabitants. 

Despite a warmer climate than the main- 
land, the rugged island terrain makes 
agriculture difficult. Traditionally, islanders 
grow potatoes, maize, oca (a native tuber), 
broadbeans, wheat, barley and quinoa (a native 
cereal). Historically, the island was split into 
six sections, or suyos. In each suyo a single crop 
was grown. Crops were rotated annually from 
suyo to suyo over a six-year cycle to insure 
optimum soil conditions. 

The increased income from tourism has led 
to more intensive agriculture. Islanders have 
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built up cash reserves to tide them over when 
drought or storms destroy their crops. 

But agriculture has not kept pace with 
population increases. Since 1968, the island has 
seen a 32% (850 to 1,250) population growth. 
With economic prosperity, Taquilefios are 
returning home. The time may not be far off 
when Taquile will have to import food. 


A few sheep are raised on the island, 
descendents of animals introduced by the 
Spanish. But pasture is scarce, and the island 
depends on the mainland for wool. 

For centuries, Taquilefios have traditionally 
bartered with mainlanders and other islanders, 
exchanging their crops for meat and wool. But 
the recent influx of tourist dollars has meant 
that Taquilefios can purchase much of what 
they need. 


end on Taquile is handspun. For some 
reason, the spinning wheel, introduced by the 
Spanish, never caught on in the Andes. 

A common sight on Taquile is a man or 
woman walking with a drop spindle. Hand- 
spinning produces the very fine thread used in 
the best weavings. Spinning and weaving can be 
done in off hours, and despite a low rate of 
return (less than US$1/day), output has 
boomed in recent years. 

Both men and women weave, but it is the 
women who perform the bulk of textile 
production. Young girls of five practice by 
spinning sheep wool until they have mastered 
the technique, usually around age 12. Only then 
are they allowed to spin the more costly alpaca. 

Between five and seven, girls learn to weave, 
making the narrow belts and ribbons seen 
everywhere on the island. These are woven on 
miniature looms that require the use of fingers 
and toes to maintain tension. Later, between 
ten or twelve, they learn to handle the 
horizontal ground looms used by their mothers. 
By 15, women are expert weavers. The most 
intricate designs are woven by women between 
15 and 30. Younger women generally lack the 
skill, and older women the keen eyesight. 

The art of weaving is much admired. The 
best weavers enjoy high social prestige. A man 
inspects a woman’s weavings before he chooses 
a wife, and a skilled weaver brings honor to her 
new household. In practical terms, this means 
more income. 

Before the tourists, weaving was for 
domestic use only.’ This is changing as the 
islanders come up with new products for the 
tourists. Still, the community-run artisan store 
stocks the traditional blankets, bags, ponchos, 
belts and the large square clothes ((/likilas) used 
to carry burdens. 

It is now island policy for the islanders to 
market their goods through a central store. 
This guarantees artisans equal marketing and a 
fair price for their goods. All items in the store 


MAN of 
Taquile 
demonstrating 
his skill 

at the drop 
spindle. 


Unfortunately, this 
policy is difficult to enforce, and although 
textiles from Taquile are seldom sold elsewhere 


are sold at fixed rates. 


in Peru, middlemen from Taquile do 
occasionally market textiles in Lima, Cuzco, 
Puno and Arequipa during the slack tourist 
season. 

Men weave on treadle looms (introduced by 
the Spanish) to make cloth for shirts, pants, 
vests and dresses. They also knit the colorful 
stocking caps and sweater vests worn 
throughout the island and prized by tourists. 

The islanders, themselves, are the best 
advertisement for their weavings. They wear 
them with pride, saving their finest work to don 
at festivals 

Still, there has been a decline in quality. 
Some of the islanders have switched to 
commercial yarn to use time spent on spinning 
for the more profitable work of weaving. More 
recently, some of the work is farmed out. 
Shirts, vests and other clothing are partially 
manufactured on Amantani and nearby islands. 
Some weavings are even produced by non- 


islanders. Still, the quality of most weavings is 
excellent, in part because tourists appreciate the 
workmanship that goes into the finer pieces. 

One lamentable consequence of tourism has 
been the loss of antique weavings. Many of 
these heirlooms were sold during hard times. 
To prevent further depletion of its heritage, the 
community has established a textile museum 
which displays some of the finer, older pieces. 
The museum is popular with tourists. 


‘| | on Taquile is mostly a cooperative 
enterprise, and to a great extent, everyone on 
the island benefits from the income. The 
cooperative philosophy has a history in the 
ancient ayllu, common to native communities 
throughout the Andes. In essence, an ayllu is a 
territory communally owned by members 
belonging to a kin group. There are two ayllus 
in Taquile, each with its own elected officials 
(jilakatas). 

By transforming tourism into a cooperative 
enterprise, the people of Taquile have taken 
control of the industry and turned it to their 
own benefit. They have also, at least tempor- 
arily, spared the island from the crass 
commercialism that has transformed much of 
the Third World into a wasteland of unsightly 
hotels, snack bars and souvenir booths. In the 
majority of underdeveloped countries, the 
tourist industry is owned mostly by foreigners. 
Overly regulated by government bureaucracies, 
it is run by a class of middlemen who care little 
about the local people. 

Taquile might easily have shared this fate. 
Indeed, unlike the floating reed islands of Lake 
Titicaca, Taquile’s remoteness kept tourists and 
entrepreneurs at a distance until recently. 

Taquile was not "discovered" until 1976, 
when the South American Handbook, the 
"Bible" of South American travel, ran a short 
piece, describing the unspoiled, rarely visited 
island in Lake Titicaca. 

This put Taquile on the map. Tourists have 
been arriving ever since, with foreigners, in 
some months, outnumbering the islanders. 
Tourism has been a blessing, an economic 
success, but it has not come wi rout a price, and 
the future is uncertain. 

Change is in the wind. Even now, tourism 
has been moderate, the impact relatively mild. 
The island has been able to balance its 
traditional community life with the changes 
brought in by increasing numbers of foreigners. 
But who can say how long this will last? 
Tourists have become part of the island’s fauna. 
Contact has changed the outlook of native and 
foreigner alike. How long can the island 
maintain its traditional customs and ways before 
it is overwhelmed by outside values, before its 
own fiestas and ceremonies become mere 
sideshows for camera-wielding tourists? 

Before the arrival of tourists, there were no 
locks on houses; no dogs to warn of thieves. 
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Recent years have seen the first in- 
stances of theft, drunkeness, littering 
and crop damage. At the same time, 
islanders now sport wristwatches, and 
record and cassette players. Radios 
and other consumer goods are a com- 
mon sight. 

So far, the islanders have maintain- 
ed control of tourism and fended off 
government ministries and _ tourist 
agencies who would like to get a foot- 
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The picturesque reed boats are still 
made on the island. Until 1976, large, 
wooden sailboats brought goods and 
visitors to the island, taking all day to 
make the trip. Today, motor launches 
cover the same distance in three and a 
half hours. 

Launches to the island depart Puno 
at 9 a.m. and return by late afternoon. 
However, a stay of several days is 
recommended to truly savor the 
atmosphere of the island. Also, the 
income from room and board is 
essential to the island’s economy. 

A mdimentary knowledge of Spanish 
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OLD photo of reed boats. They are still made today for fishing. 


hold. Once thought too backward to 
consider, Taquilefios are now consult- 
ed in development programs that affect 
the island. There are plans to establish 
a tourism zone to protect Taquile from 
outside interests. 

So far, Taquile’s traditions are 
intact, and the island’s cooperative 
tourist industry survives. By avoiding 
unsightly hotel construction on the 
island, the Taquilefios are protecting 
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Travel Information 


is enough for communication, since 
many people are bilingual in Quechua 
and Spanish. 

If you’re planning to stay over, bring a 
sleeping bag. Also, note there is no 
electricity or running water on the island. 

Visit the archaeologically interesting 
burial towers! 

The residents of Taquile do not mind 
being photographed if asked. They 
expect nothing in return except simple 
thanks. 

There are several modest restaurants 
on the island, clustered around the 
central plaza, together with the artisan 


the scenery and preserving their unique 
cottage industry. 

A visit to Taquile is a unique ex- 
perience. May it always be so! i] 


The author, Terry West, holds a Ph.D. in 
Cultural Anthropology and has done 
fieldwork in Bolivia, publishing articles 
on such subjects as the Aymara and 
llama caravans. 


store. The island specialty is a honey- 
covered pancake. You'll find the 
restaurants crowded in the evening with 
travelers talking about their adventures. 
The fee for the te to Taquile is about 
US$4; a night’s lodging in one of the 
over 200 households costs around 75 
cents. The co-op store sells wool shirts 
for US$7, bright red alpaca belts for a 
little over US$15 and knit caps for 
US$8-15. Married and single men wear 
different caps -- half covered with 
designs for the single men and totally 
covered with designs for the married 
men. 
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Interview: 


Charles Munn, considered the world’s foremost authority on macaws, is an Associate 
Research Zoologist for Wildlife Conservation International, a division of the New York 
Zoological Society, with 83 projects in 37 countries. Munn conducts field research on 
endangered species and ecosystems, trains young Latin American scientists and advises 
local conservation groups and governments on conservation policies. Munn has spent 
eight months every year for the last 13 years doing field research in Peru. He is also a 
consultant to the McArthur Foundation presently involved in Manu National Park. 


When did you start your work in Peru? 

I came to Peru with John Ter- 
bourgh in August 1976. John had been 
my advisor during my senior year at 
Princeton when I was a biology student 
working on birds. I have always been 
crazy about birds ever since I was a kid. 
I wanted to work with Terbourgh be- 
cause he was doing the most field- 
related zoology and biology. At the 
time, I was studying mixed flocks in the 
U.S. and around Princeton. I banded, 
marked and followed these flocks to 
study their ecology, social behavior and 
so forth. Then, one day, Terbourgh 
asked me if I'd like to see bird flocks in 
the Peruvian jungle. He said they were 
unbelievable. His own project dealt 
with monkeys, so he really didn’t have 
time to study birds except to mark a 
few. Anyway, he suggested that I come 
down with him and have a look. 


How did that compare with your work 
in the U.S.? 
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Well, it was just mind-blowing...the 
diversity! The western Amazon has the 
highest diversity of just about every- 
thing in the world except, I guess, salt 
water fish. There are over 500 species 
of birds in a few square kilometers. 
That is pretty close to the total number 
of species in the United States and 
Canada. You have your work cut out 
for you. When you're looking at mixed 
flocks in the jungle, there are so many 
species it can take forever to become 
familiar with them all. It’s the ultimate 
bird watching experience -- a constant 
show. And you never know what 
you’re going to bump into next. That’s 
what is so incredible about a pristine 
jungle. The first time I was out 
following a flock, I ran into a jaguar! 
Pretty exciting. Almost always, every- 
day, you encounter something un- 


expected. 


Where did you go from there? 
I finished my undergraduate thesis 


and entered graduate school in Oxford, 
England. But I was disappointed with 
the habitats I had to work with, and 
after a trip to Panama, I realized I 
wanted to go back to Peru. I definitely 
didn’t want to stay in England. In spite 
of the work I’d done there mit in 
Poland, my heart was still in the jungle. 


What happened next? 

I returned to Princeton to work 
with Terbourgh. He was busy studying 
monkeys and other things. So I worked 
in that area, received my doctorate in 
May of ’84, and two days later left for 
Peru. (I’d done that before. I mean, 
two days after I got married in July 
1982, my wife and I went to Peru.) 


When did you start studying parrots? 
In the fall of ’83, when I was still 
finishing my flock work, I had already 
started on parrots, a project financed 
by the New York Zoological Society. 
The Society is interested in rare, 


endangered, or little-known, spectacu- 
lar species and, in a few cases, in 
ecosystems that are spectacular in and 
of themselves. As a rule, the Society 
gets involved in this type of conserva- 
tion only because few Third World 
countries have the resources or the 
expertise to save a rare and unique 
ecosystem. Even in the US preserving 
ecosystems hasn’t really captured the 
public’s imagination. It’s easier for 
people to focus on a specific animal. 
Once they understand that an animal is 
endangered, they can better appreciate 
the need to save its habitat. The 
Society calls this the "flagship species 
technique," and it has proved successful 
in reaching people. 


Why did you concentrate on macaws? 


At the time, no one had done any 
work on macaws, which are species of 
parrots. Macaws, of course, are very 
interesting biologically, but they also 
happen to be, let’s face it, some of the 
most spectacular birds in the world. 
They are only found in the New World 
tropics and to many people they repre- 
sent the South American jungle. There 
are 18 types of macaws; eight of these 
are found in the Madre de Dios De- 
partment of Peru. This, of course, is a 
world record like everything else in that 
area. 


What have you learned up to now? 


Parrots are one of the bird families 
that have a large brain weight to body 
weight rate ratio -- in other words, they 
have more brains per ounce than most 
other birds. 

They also have very complex ecolo- 
gies. For example, they eat a rather 
wide variety of fruits and seeds, 
especially seeds. Parrots living in a 
forest with so many trees and plants 
have to learn a lot to exploit their 
environment efficiently. To survive in a 
jungle where there are 600-700 species 
of trees, they have to know what they’re 
doing, -- where to nest and what to eat. 
When fruits and seeds are scarce, as in 
July-September, they really have to 
know how to make a living. That 
means that they may have to put many, 
many square kilometers of forest into 
their little on-board computers, and 
they probably know how to share this 
information with other macaws. 


What is known about the ecology of 
macaws? 

Macaws don’t disperse seeds. They 
destroy seeds. This means they don’t 


swallow the seed whole and then regur- 
gitate it or pass it intact somewhere 
else like some other animals. Some- 
times they'll eat the pulp and drop the 
seed below the tree, which isn’t very 
helpful. But macaws, like other 
parrots, are able to manipulate objects 
with great dexterity. They can deal 
with even the most minute seed, 
holding it in the foot and rolling it 
against the beak and tongue. By way of 
example, a big scarlet macaw can peel 
an apple seed. 

I had a scarlet macaw that we res- 
cued from starvation in Cuzco. The 
bird was crazy and will be bonkers for 


a ~ ty. i J 
DR. MUNN in Manu National Park with a scarlet macaw. [New York Zoological Society Photo] 
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the rest of its life, but it was a great 
research assistant, because it was a 
living demonstration of just how well a 
macaw can process food. We gave it a 
prune one day, just out of curiosity. 
Well, like all parrots it wanted to see 
what the seed was like. It didn’t waste 
time with the pulp, because pulp is 
relatively poor in nutrients. It went 
straight to the pit and in about ten 
seconds had the pit cracked and the 
seed inside peeled and eaten. That is 
pretty darn good. It would take me 
several minutes to do the same thing, 
even using special jewelers’ 
instruments. 
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MACAWS 
gathered at 
a salt lick 
[New York 
Zoological 
Society 
Photo] 
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What else do you find 
about macaws? 


fascinating 

Well let’s see... Macaws are long 
lived, intelligent. They have to me- 
morize the forest and learn to dis- 


tinguish between all the different 
species of toxic and non-toxic seeds. 


They also have complex social 
behaviors. | Apparently, they form 
permanent pair bonds and have com- 
plex vocalizations, that is, they talk to 
one another. Most likely they exchange 
information, but that’s hard to prove. 


So far, I guess the most interesting 
thing we’ve discovered is that of the 
first ten nests that we’ve studied, half of 
them failed, even in Manu National 
Park where hunting is prohibited. 


Why is that? 


The best nest sites are near rivers 
where food is plentiful. But floods 
often carry away trees near the river. 
Nests are lost. At any rate, this is how 
it looks to us, but we really don’t have a 
good handle on it yet. Then, too, 
macaws probably suffer from fungal 
diseases and bot flies, especially during 
the wet season when they’re nesting. 
There are nest predators, too. 

We'll be studying 23 active nests 
this year in the western Amazon, one 
of the richest areas in the jungle. We 
hope this will give us a better idea of 
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the actual mortality of nests in an area 
where no one bothers them. Based on 
the information we get, we can then 
ask -- Do these birds reproduce fast 
enough to be exploitable in the wild? 
Should people be allowed to hunt 
them, to capture them, or are they 
essentially a non-renewable resource? 

Because macaws seem to reproduce 
so slowly, even nests that succeed may 
only fledge one of two young that 
hatch. The other dies from lack of 
food. It also appears that not all adults 
nest in any one year -- maybe only 20- 
30%. 


What does this data tell you? 

We are starting to look at all this 
information and bring together what 
we know about macaws. Let’s just say, 
perhaps, they nest every three years 
and lose their nests half the time, that 
they live 30-40 years and successfully 
nest 10 times during their lives, 
producing an average of 10-15 young. 
That’s not much different from people, 
really. So we may be looking at 
animals that are selected to heavily 
invest in their offspring, because the 
area they inhabit makes it very difficult 
to reproduce. They may raise very few, 
but these few will receive a lot of care. 
And how long do the young stay with 
their parents? Who knows? Maybe 
years. They may be much more similar 
to humans than we think. 


And if these birds rarely nest, if it’s 
hard to bring off a successful nest in 
the rich western Amazon, in an area 
where no one bothers them, and where 
the soil is good and fruit is plentiful, 
then what is it like for them throughout 
the rest of the Amazon where the 
reproductive success of macaws may be 
very low? They may reproduce them- 
selves so glacially slow that if you 
tamper with their nests, or with the 
babies or with the adults, in any way, by 
shooting or capturing them, then they’il 
disappear quickly; they'll melt away 
long before the forest is gone. And this 
is exactly what we’re finding already -- 
macaws are missing in areas where the 
forest is still pretty much intact. 


What comes next? 

After this season, we’ll have a good 
idea of how successful the nests are. 
This could be the most successful 
breeding area in South America, and 
based on what we find, we ought to be 
able to make some recommendations. 
We might actually be able to provide 
some hard facts to lawmakers. In the 
USS., legislators are considering a bill 
banning the sale of birds caught in the 
wild, or perhaps wild-caught birds over 
a certain size, because the larger the 
birds, the slower they reproduce. Right 
now, New York state is the first of 
several states to ban the sale of wild- 
caught birds, and this includes macaws. 


What are some of the problems with 
the sale of wild caught birds? 

Macaws, especially, are popular 
pets. They are shipped out of many 
South American countries, but in only 
‘two [Argentina and French Guyana] is 
the export legal. There’s a very high 
mortality in shipping -- perhaps 20% 
are lost, but this figure may go as high 
as 60-90%. 

So, you’re already destroying the 
wild populations, and then you’re 
wasting the few that manage to survive 
by selling them to people who don’t 
realize what they’re doing. 

Macaws make excellent pets, but 
only if raised from the egg. I don’t 
recommend getting a large macaw un- 
less you are prepared to put up with 
some real hassles. They’re noisy as 
hell, and to be happy, they need to bite 
things. 


What other "human" 
macaws face? 

They are shot for food, though not 
frequently, and for their feathers, which 
are put on arrows sold to tourists who 
don’t know better. Tourists should 
never, ever, buy an arrow that has 
parrot feathers, and especially not 
macaw feathers, because the birds are 
shot expressly for this reason. They are 
not plucked and released. They are 
shot. 

Last year I ran into a fellow proudly 

ing his bundle of arrows with 
macaw feathers after a trip to one of 
the jungle lodges. I can’t help but tell 
fools like that that they really shouldn’t 
buy such things. "Oh, no," he replied, 
. ‘ keep the birds in captivity and 
pluck them." "Are you crazy?", I asked 
him, "Do you see any macaw farms 
anywhere?" If you are interested in 
seeing wild macaws, then buying 
arrows or anything with macaw 
feathers only helps wipe out the very 
thing you probably paid to come and 
see. 


Why is there a market for these 
feathers? 

Its a problem all over South 
America. Missionaries go out of their 
way to make it easy for Indians to sell 
what they can, and this includes arrows 
and other things with parrot feathers. 
They'll buy up what the Indians make 
and sell it for them. They even trans- 
port it around the country to sell it to 
tourists. Missionaries, in particular, 
make it possible for Indians to sell in 
quantity. 

And macaw feathers aren’t really a 
traditional part of native commerce. 


dangers do 


They use feathers now because there’s 
a demand, It is true that many Indian 
cultures create beautiful and intricate 
feather art, and it may well be true that 
feather trading took place centuries 
ago before any outside contact. But 
since contact with Europeans and sub- 
sequent disease, trade declined. It’s 
only been in the last few years that 
trading in feathers has picked up. This 
is directly related to tourism. 


What is the future of the macaw in 
Peru? 

Peru has such a monopoly on 
macaw populations, it’s unbelievable. 
There are at least 50 macaw licks -- 
areas of salt and mineral deposits 
found along river banks -- in south- 
eastern Peru. Each of these has any- 
where from 100-250 wild macaws. To 
see one of these licks may well be one 
of the great natural spectacles of the 
world. It’s simply breathtaking to 
watch flocks of macaws screaming and 
whirling about in the air. Strange that 
no one has thought to put a lodge 


across the river from something like 


that. 

But in fact, what happens is that 
these places get hunted out -- all the 
macaws are shot and killed before 
anyone realizes they might be worth 
something just the way they are. I 
personally know the location of about 
20 such sites. The sooner that people 
begin to make money by taking tourists 
to macaw licks instead of shooting the 
birds, the better. Once a lick is shot 
out, it’s no good anymore. Any birds 
that survive are smart enough not to 
return. 

At some of the licks, the birds are 
so absurdly tame it’s amazing. You can 
wander around the river bank with 
these magnificent creatures. There will 
be 70 on the bank and another 100 in 
the trees, all squawking, a mixture of 
brilliant colors -- it’s just like Christmas 
time in birdland. [] 


Tax deductible donations to support 
Munn’s macaw projects and other field 
work can be sent to: Wildlife 
Conservation International, New York 
Zoological Society, Bronx, NY 10460. 
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Where There’s a Wheel, There’s a Way 


This is the second part of Jeff Casebolt’s 
epic solo bicycle trip from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego. 


By Jeff Casebolt 
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P ulmonary edema is generally as- 


sociated with mountaineering. The 
condition often results from improper 
acclimatization and rapid descent. 
Fluid in the lungs blocks the transfer of 
oxygen to the blood. It causes death by 
suffocation. 

In the course of the last three 
exhausting days, I have pedalled from 
Lima to Ticlio Pass at 4,843 meters 
(15,889 feet). Ticlio boasts the world’s 
highest railroad pass -- not the best 
recommendation to bicyclists, especial- 
ly when altitude problems can start at 
2,500m (8,000ft). 

Coming down from the pass, I 
camp near the roadside in a soggy 
meadow. It’s still above 3,800 meters 
Sree That night, coughing up 

uid every five to ten seconds, I can’t 
sleep. In the morning, I feel nauseous. 
My head throbs like it’s New Year’s 
morning. Trying to sit up, I collapse on 
the floor, gasping and heaving. A fit of 
coughing leaves me sweating. I gasp 
for air. My lungs burn. 


That morning, I break camp and 
load my bike. It all happens in slow 
motion. Normally it takes a half-hour. 
ne morning, it takes an hour and a 


In low gear, and coasting whenever 
possible, I make it to the outskirts of 
La Oroya. There, I come upon the 
pallid green hospital. Stone faced 
Mestizos and Indians stand in a long 
line. I dismount with difficulty. 

Looking around, I cannot decide 
what to do. I feel giddy. Should I take 
off my helmet, or as my bike against 
the wall, or remove my _ gloves? 
Eventually, a buxom nurse steers me 
into the emergency room. 

After two hours on oxygen, I feel 
almost normal and even manage to get 
down some red jello for lunch. There 
is no charge. Socialized medicine in 
Peru, I am pleased to learn, applies to 
foreigners as well. 

Leaving the hospital, I check into 
the Hotel Zante, a_ low-budget 
hostelry. I sleep through the afternoon. 


But the night is wretched. Turning and 
tossing, with uncontrollable fits of 
coughing, I find, at length, that sitting 
up helps. In this position, I wait for the 
noises of dawn -- the clamor of 
roosters, dogs and vendors. 

In the morning, I return to the 
hospital for another dose of oxygen, 
then head out of town. I barely 
get 11km. 

I make camp next to the road and, 
downing a bottle of cough medicine, 
sleep fitfully for an hour or two at a 
time. The next morning, I am too weak 
to get. up. I spend the day reading and 
trying to sleep, and the day after, and 
the day after that. Unable to eat, I 
feel myself growing weaker. 


By now, thoroughly scared, I vow to 
get up the following morning. I 
will either get on with the trip or hitch 
a ride back into town, even if it means 
abandoning my bike and gear. 

The next morning, I feel well 
enough to push on. As the elevation 
drops, the plants and trees grow 
thicker. It is spring in the mountain 
valleys. I feel my lungs clear. 

That night I sleep soundly, and 
wake the next day with a voracious 
appetite. I celebrate this turn of events 
and astonish the proprietors of a local 
restaurant with my appetite. In so 
doing, I live up to the bicyclist’s 
reputation for eating vast quantities. 
Still, it is a good two weeks before I 
feel myself again. 

It doesn’t last. In Ayacucho, weak- 
ened with diarrhea, I visit the local 
doctor, thoughtfully bringing with me a 
stool sample. 

He isn’t interested. After asking a 
few questions, he scrawls something on 
a piece of paper and directs me to the 
farmacia, where I exchange the paper 
for three ampules, two bottles of pills 
and two hypodermic needles of dif- 


ferent size. The whole kit costs me 
US$3.00. 

Back at the hospital, I wait in the 
‘injection room,’ a plywood and cinder 
block structure with a metal roof. A 
stainless steel pan containing an 
assortment of glass syringes and 
needles sits on a hot plate plugged into 
a light socket dangling overhead. 
On the wall a sign lists the price of 
different injections. An injeccién 
muscular, which I am about to receive, 
goes for S/150, or about thirty cents. 

Poncho, the technician, administers 

’ the first shot in the left buttock. He 
then reaches for the second syringe, the 
size of which seems more appropriate 


for the practice of veterinary medicine. 
After injecting me in the arm, he rinses 
the syringe, then steps outside to 
playfully squirt water on the concrete 
wall in a creatively inspired design for 
the sun to dry. Besides not charging 
me, "Because you are traveling by 
bicycle," Poncho invites me to spend 
the night at the clinic. 

Next morning, Peruvians from all 
over jam the Plaza de Armas for the 
Semana Santa procession. Jesus 
Cristo is borne down the steps of the 
cathedral on the shoulders of the 
faithful. After Him, follows a 40-piece 
marching band playing hymns. With 
painstaking dignity, the procession 
winds around the plaza. Fireworks 
shoot into the sky, and huge piles scots’ 
broom flame in the streets. I meet 
three young women who invite me to 
dine that evening. 

Back at the clinic, Pancho invites 
me home. We walk through a poor 
neighborhood to his house, a single- 


He draws his 
revolver and fires 


two rounds in 
the air. 


room, 20 by 30 feet. Rosa Maria, his 
wife, and two of his six children pop 
corn and stuff it into small bags to sell. 

We breakfast on hot choclate, 
bread and cheese then, with neighbors 
and relatives, proceed up the hill, past 
adobe houses, pens of chickens and 
pigs, stragely goats on eo and 
mangy dogs nuzzling through piles of 
stinking trash barring with these 

In a big, open field, the community 
pig barbecue has already started. I am 
not allowed to pay for anything, but I 
manage to slip away and buy everyone 
a chicha morada. In the hot sun we 
overindulge, then waddle back down 
the dirt trail towards home. Pancho 
and I go to a bar and buy each other 
rounds of Pilsen. 

Marilyn, Chely and Donna are 
college students. They share a small 
house. They pamper me from the start. 
I put away several delectable meals and 
relax, knowing that I will not be 
allowed to do the dishes, or any other 
domestic chore, for that matter. 

They go over all my clothes for 
holes, then mend and hand wash the 


lot. We play cards and dance in the 
living room to North American rock 
and roll. Each of my hostesses in turn 
asks me to marry her. 

Normally, letting a man sleep in the 
house is strictly taboo, but since I 
am a gringo that makes it acceptable. I 
plan to leave, but somehow I end up 
spending a second night. 


I. is a curious fact about us humans 
that we distrust outsiders. To Ecua- 
dorians, Peruvians are mala gente; rural 
folk are inclined to view city people as 
mala gente. Sometimes a whole village 
is thought to be populated with mala 
gente. 

Latin America, I was warned, 
abounds with mala gente. There are 
even more rumors of mala gente. 


A terrorist group, the Sendero 
Luminoso, is active around Ayacucho. 
Some weeks before my arrival, they 
made national headlines by springin 
70 prisoners from the Ayacucho jail. 
Approaching Ayacucho, I get an un- 
usually high number of mala gente 
warnings. 

Shortly after dinner with Marilyn, 
Chely and Donna on that second night, 
the house is rocked by a powerful 
explosion. The city goes black. We 
hear two smaller blasts, scattered rifle 
shots and machine gun fire. From the 
porch we watch as people run for 
safety. The next morning we learn that 
the Sendero has bombed the central 
power station. 

In low gear, I pedal south out of 
town over exceptionally rough and 
steep roads. Before me, the puna 
spreads out in the distance -- 
spectacular peaks and magnificent 
views. 

Five days out of Ayacucho, I feel 
weak. It’s a warm day as I start the two 
and a half hour descent towards 
Abancay. It feels like an oven when I 
cross the bridge over Rfo Olivo near 
the bottom. I am grateful when four 
men invite me into the shade of a 
eucalyptus tree and hand me a cold 
glass of Cuzquejio beer. 

Halfway through the second glass, I 
feel a chill. Soon, I am shaking 
uncontrollably. The drunkest and 
loudest of the four, a mustached and 
overweight policeman, has noticed my 
camera. He wants me to take a picture 
of him and his friend. I go along with 
this idea. It would not do to have him 
find something wrong with my papers. 

I am focusing the camera and 
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pretending to snap the shutter, when, 
with all the machismo and bravado of 
a hero in a grade-C western, he draws 
his revolver and fires two rounds in the 
air. I barely control my bowels. I 
manage a twisted smile. "Ah, que bien, 
festividades," I say. 

Back at the tree, I sit huddled in the 
sun as the policeman paws through my 
gear. 

An hour passes. I feel better. As I 
mount my bike, I notice my sunglasses 


Shortly after 
dinner, the house 
is rocked by a 


powerful explosion 
-- the city 
goes black. 


are missing. A kid tells me the officer 
has taken them. I catch up with him on 
the road. "Sefior," I say, "I loaned you 
my sunglasses for awhile, but now I 
must leave, so I would like them back." 
I am surprised when he pulls them 
from his neck and hands them over. I 
ride off feeling very diplomatic and 
only later discover that my Swiss Army 
knife and spoon are missing. 

Near Abancay, I stop at a small 
store next to a police station. After I 
buy some food, the proprietress gives 
me some avocadoes and peanuts and 
invites me to pitch my tent in front. 

In the wee hours of morning, I 
wake to the woeful moans of a woman 
loudly conversing with her Maker. 
While acquainting Him with her pover- 
ty, her suffering, ill fortune and hungry 
children, she employs a broken branch 
of a bush to sweep the gravel in the 
parking lot. Then, still maintaining her 
lament she rolls away the rock that 
anchors one end of my tent. It 
collapses. 

When she sees me issuing from the 
tent, she launches into hysterical 
ravings about the devil. She then 
rushes the tent, and with the force of a 
professional soccer star, kicks the side 
getting me square in the back. When I 
finally claw my way out she switches 
tactics, now hoisting her skirt to expose 
herself and demanding that I look. 

' I repitch the tent, replace the rock 
and climb inside. It collapses again 
when she removes the rock. The 
ensuing argument rouses the police 
who tell her to leave. 
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I feel chilled the next morning and 
after a bad day and night I hitch a ride 
into Cuzco. I am weak and delirious. 

At the hospital I am put in a room. 
But before I can properly doze off, an 
angry drunk lurches in. Blowing fumes 
in my face, he feels impelled to inform 
me that I am a gringo imperialista. 
After awhile, he leaves, and I sleep for 
about an hour until another drunk reels 
in, this one wrapped in blood soaked 
bandages. Two female companions 
help him into the other bed. Inside of 
five minutes, a doctor arrives, evicts all 
three and turns out the light. 

It’s dark for almost two hours 
before the light comes on again. This 
time it illuminates the victim of a car 
accident, his extended family, doctor 
and lawyer. They stay for an hour and 
depart just in time for the arrival of an 
sick old man. His friends and family 
set the old man up on a mat on the 
floor, then stand around. After a while, 
they grow tired of standing. Some sit 
down on the edge of my bed, making it 
difficult to sleep. 

Finally, someone turns off the light. 
It stays dark until an hour before dawn 
when the janitor arrives to sweep the 
floors. 

I leave the hospital in the morning 


and check into a hotel. I return a day. 


later for my test results. They’re posi- 
tive. I have maleria. 

Being sick in Cuzco has its benefits. 
I make short excursions to Sacsay- 
huaman, the market, the Sacred Valley. 
Later, as my strength returns, I ride to 
Ollantaytambo and take the train to 
Machu Picchu. 

By the end of six weeks, I feel 
strong enough to ride again. 


I ride across the altiplano chewing 
coca. The leaves can be legally sold in 
Peru but only at an altitude of 10,000ft 
or higher. They are sold in most 
markets. Chewing the leaves provides 
about as much of a buzz as a cup of 
coffee, but they prove to be a great 
icebreaker and a welcome gift later on 
in areas of Bolivia where they are 
prohibido. 

I stop in La Paz for a few days to 
rest, explore the city and pick up the 
money my parents are sending from 
the U.S. A note on the bulletin board 
at the hostel where I am staying reads: 


Three Canadians in the national 
penetentiary would be most grateful for 
visitors on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Sundays between 2:00-4:00 pm. They 
very much appreciate reading material 


written in English and any fresh food, 
especially dairy products and fruit. 


On Thursday, I move along slowly 
in a line of mostly women and children. 
The prison is a drab, grey, concrete 
building several stories high. Paul and 
Bruce spot me through the bars. They 
were hoping for a surprise visit. "Hey, 

for coming! at’s your name? 
Did your bring us anything?" 

Under the watchful eye of the 
guard, I hand over the latest 
Newsweek, cheese, tangerines and 
walnuts. The visit is over in five 
minutes, but I agree to return next 
Sunday and even come inside, if I can 
convince the guards I’m a relative. 

I return on Sunday. I have 
brought several pints of yogurt and 
other food for Paul and Bruce. I meet 
Pierre. All three are in on the same 
charge -- cocaine trafficking. Paul and 
Bruce have been in for five years, 
Pierre for three. No date has been set 
for their release. 

Drugs of all kinds abound inside. 
All three are addicted and urge me to 
partake in freebasing some coke. 

I stay a hour and a half and get a 
tour of the facilities. Conditions are 
grim, but worse than the rats, the 
stench, the bare bulbs and the card- 


Conditions are 
grim, but worse 


than the rats, the 
stench, the bare 
bulbs... 


board box partitions, is the mental and 
physical stagnation, the neediness, the 
breakdown of the spirit. 

I promise to write. I do, but I never 
get a reply. 


I like the Bolivians. They seem 
genuine, modest and generous. I am 
addressed as caballero. This is a new 
experience. 

The roads are rough. In the four 
weeks I spend in Bolivia, I replace 
more parts, make more repairs and 
patch more tires than during any other 
stretch of the trip. 

Crossing the Argentine border, I 
am given a cold reception. Two weeks 
earlier, Argentina surrendered the 


Falklands Islands ae Malvinas) to 
England. The United States supported 
Britain. 

Still, my first impressions about the 
country are short lived. Everywhere, I 


am greeted with hospitality. Soon 
Argentina rivals Costa Rica as my 
favorite country. 

Bicycling is popular in Argentina, 
This makes it is easier to find parts. I 
also come across as less strange, but no 
less a celebrity. One elderly gentleman 
tells me: "The only sport more noble 
than bicycling in our country is 
climbing." Hmm, What about futbol? 

In San Juan, while eating a 
croissant, I am told that I am to be 
interviewed. My protests count for 
nothing. I am put up in a hotel cour- 
tesy of the Department of Commerce. 
Meals are brought in, along with wine 
and olives, which are the region’s 
primary industry. 

On Saturday morning, I inaugurate 
the the weekend bicycle races by 
pedalling an introductory lap on my 
venerable, fat tired touring bike. It is a 
great honor, and that evening I am 
guest speaker at the Bicycle Club’s 
monthly meeting. 

I spend three weeks in San Juan, 
make many friends and am given a 
surprise birthday party, which to this 
day, remains one of the most elaborate 
affairs ever put on in my behalf. 

Things go somewhat less smoothly 
in Mendoza, 100km to the south. I am 


in a restaurant late one evening writing 
in my journal. Suddenly, soldiers burst 
in, brandishing machine guns and start 
checking I.D.’s. I’ve left my passport 
with friends. This is a i I'm 
arrested and taken to the police cation: 
I spend the night in an open air 
courtyard with 60 other "suspects." I 
learn later I am part of a routine 
round-up the military stages 
periodically to corral the riffraff. 
Mendoza not so long ago was a hot 
spot for anti-government activity. 

I find temporary work as a ski 
instructor for five weeks until October 
when I cross into Chile. Spring is in 
the air as I head south from Santiago 
through rolling hills and farmland that 
remind me of Oregon and Washington. 
Douglas firs, bracken ferns and 
dandelions line my route. 

At Osorno, I cross back over the 
Andes into Argentine’s Lake District 
an area of scenic magnificence and 
natural beauty that rivals everything 
I’ve seen on my trip. The glaciated 
peaks, vertical granite walls, villages 
nestled in dense forests -- it’s how I 
imagine Oregon or Washington looked 
fifty years ago. 

I take ferries from Puerto Montt to 
Isla de Chiloe and then to Puerto 
Aisen. Then, crossing the Andes for 
the final time, I drop down onto the 
windswept, barren plains of Patagonia. 
This is a lonely stretch of strong winds, 
unpaved roads and vast distances. I 
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stop on the Atlantic coast to photo- 
graph sea elephants, right whales and 
penguins at the Peninsula Valdez, then 
head on south. 


hve years, five months and 14 days 
after leaving Circle City, Alaska, I 
arrive in Ushuaia, Argentina -- the 
world’s southernmost city and my final 
destination. Hardly a day passed 
during that trip that I did not fantasize 
at least once about the moment I 
would ride into Ushuaia. 

Unlike my fantasies, my arrival 
reeks of normality. The sky is overcast, 
the road has potholes, and I am the 
same person I was the day before. It is 
yet another lesson in the reality that the 
only time we have is here and now. 

But one thing is certain. Ever since 
Kirk and I left the mosquito infested 
banks of the Yukon River, 29,000km 
(18,000 miles) ago, I have been single- 
mindedly set on getting here. And no 
matter how close you get to something 
or someplace, you don’t get there until 
you get there. 

In some cobwebbed cranny of a 
corner in the back of my mind, all the 
uncertainty and all the doubts have 
come to rest. That is the start of a 
unique and powerful kind of personal 
satisfaction. 

That night, I celebrate my presence 
in Ushuaia with a dinner of | king so 
and chilled white wine. 
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GREEN HECK 


Brazilian Adventure by Peter Fleming, 
1933. Library of Travel Classics, J.P. 
Tarcher, Inc., 1983, 376pp., $9.95. 
Available through the South American 
Explorers Club catalog. 

Throughout his life, Peter Fleming 
wrote travel books, short stories, novels 
and essays. In his youth, Fleming was a 
famous and widely traveled adventurer 
(he would, of course, have made sport 
of that description); in middle age, a 
war hero in Norway, Burma and 
England; and in later years, a country 
gentleman. The older brother of 
James Bond creator, Ian Fleming, he 
died of a heart attack while grouse 
hunting in Black Mount, Argyllshire, 
Scotland, in 1971. He was 64. 

In the 1930s, Peter Fleming’s first 
book, Brazilian Adventure, became a 
best seller in both the United States 
and England and a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. J.B. Priestly, Evelyn 
Waugh and VS. Pritchett praised it. 
Paul Fussell, in Abroad, his 1980 
reminiscence of British travel writing, 
dubbed Brazilian Adventure "perhaps 
the most popular travel book between 
the wars," and Jan Morris recently 
named it one of her three favorite 
travel books. 

Brazilian Adventure’s popularity 
stems in large part from Fleming’s 
mocking approach to the world of 
adventure and adventure writing. 
Nothing is too serious to be made light 
of. Though the public might consider 
his exploits heroic or lunatic, Fleming 
regarded his Brazilian adventure mere- 
ly as "an exceptionally long holiday." 
He mused that 


it requires far less courage to be an 
explorer than to be a chartered accoun- 
tant. The courage which enables you to 
face the prospect of sitting on a high 
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stool in a smoky town and adding up 
figures over a period of years is definitely 
@ higher, as well as a more useful, sort of 
courage than any which the explorer may 
be called on to display. 


Brazilian Adventure is now back in 
print (as is another of Fleming’s travel 
chronicles, News from Tartary) in the 
Library of Travel Classics. Never en- 
tirely out of reach, it still appears 
regularly on the shelves of antiquarian 
bookshops, where it sells for about $5. 

In 1932, Fleming set off in search of 
Colonel Percy Harrison Fawcett, the 
noted English explorer and veteran of 
seven excursions into the wilds of 
Bolivia, Peru and Brazil. 

On April 20, 1925, Fawcett, his son 
Jack, and Jack’s chum Raleigh Rimell 
had tramped into the Brazilian forest 
north of Cuiaba looking for a lost city, 
the cradle of yet another vanished 
civilization, and had not been heard 
from since they posted a letter at Dead 
Horse Camp on May 29, 1925. 

In the decades that followed, Colo- 
nel Fawcett became the object of 
numerous searches and _ sightings. 
Financed by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance (which had also 
supported Fawcett’s fatal trip) and 
armed with movie cameras and a wire- 
less, Commander George Dyott and a 
brigade of Fawcett hunters -- 26 men, 
64 bullocks, and 10 mules -- marched 
out in May 1928. They marched back 
several months later with a brass tag 
from a trunk Fawcett had abandoned 
on a 1920 expedition. 

Albert de Winton went after Faw- 
cett in 1930. He never returned. No 
one went after de Winton. 

In 1932, a Swiss named Stephan 
Rattin told the British consul in Sao 
Paulo that Fawcett was the prisoner of 
an Indian tribe north of the Rio 
Bonfim. 


Numerous Samaritans volunteered 
to search or offered unsolicited infor- 
mation -- first-hand, second-hand or 
psychic. Sightings of Fawcett -- or, as 
the years unwound, encounters with his 
jungle children and grandchildren -- 
continued well into the 1950s. 

Dyott’s unsuccessful expedition pro- 
duced the first Fawcett book, Man 
Hunting in the Jungle (1930). Writing 
in the lurid language of Green Hell 
adventure writing that Fleming would 
so accurately spoof a few years later, 
Dyott’s book jacket excited the reader: 
"Their lives hung in the balance; a 
thousand Indians waited to despoil 
them." Dyott’s opening line did not 
disappoint: "The pulse of the jungle 
was running high, the thermometer 
stood at fever heat, and a million 
mosquitos buzzed incessantly in the 
sultry atmosphere of the tropical night." 

An Austrian using the pen name 
Tex Harding wrote The Devil’s Drum- 


.mer (1934), an account of the two 


months he and his American pal, Jim- 
my Burns, spent buzzing around the 
Mato Grosso in a hydroplane looking 
for traces of Colonel Phillip Fawcett. 
Believing that Fawcett had been 
captured by white-skinned, blue-eyed 
cannibals, Harding and Burns had 
accoutered their hydroplane with two 
leather lassos, four machetes, two 
Winchester rifles and two Thompson 
machine guns. Deep in the forest, they 
came upon a band of Yayayja warriors 
about to feed a floral-draped 14-year- 
old named Tana to a ravenous, 30-foot, 
girl-eating anaconda. Safe in Rio de 
Janeiro, Tana told Harding that the 
Fawcett trio had been captured, de- 
capitated, and eaten by the Yayayja. 
The tribal chief, a direct descendent of 
the sun and something of a gourmand, 
had wolfed down Colonel Fawcett’s 
brains. 

Brian Fawcett, who had not accom- 
panied his father and brother, edited 
his father’s journals for Lost Cities, 
Lost Trails (1953) and later wrote 
Ruins in the Sky (1958), which included 
his own account of Fawcett-mania and 
his 1952 visit to Brazil, at the invitation 
of a Brazilian newspaper mogul, to 
investigate fresh claims of Fawcett 
bones and camp sites. 

Via the magic of ESP -- an early 
version of the satellite disk -- English 
psychic Geraldine Cummins spoke to 
Colonel Fawcett several times in the 
decades after his disappearance. She 
managed to record the conversations 
on paper in The Fate of Colonel 
Fawcett (1958). 


Newspapers retained great interest 
in the Fawcett mystery. In 1934, the 
New York Times printed an article 
entitled, "Son of Fawcett Reportedly 
Found." The "son," later nicknamed 
"White God of the Xingu," was said to 
be Jack Fawcett’s, and was one of 
several blue-eyed Indian children who 
were presented over the years as 
Fawcett descendents. No wonder the 
Fawcetts never returned -- they were 
busy. 

In 1932, Peter Fleming was 24, 
recently employed at the Spectator, and 
a keen reader of the London Times’ 
Agony Column, where the following 
item caught his eye: 


Exploring and sporting expedition, under 
experienced guidance, leaving England 
June, to explore rivers Central Brazil, if 
possible ascertain fate Colonel Fawcett; 
abundance game, big and_ small; 
exceptional fishing ROOM TWO 
MORE GUNS; highest references 
expected and given. 


Fleming answered the ad and ar- 
rived in Brazil several weeks later, 
accompanied by his Eton and Oxford 
aquaintance Roger, whom Fleming had 
bumped into on a London street and 
inveigled into doining the adventure. 
("Here was a fine large chap with an 
eye for comedy: so I called across the 
street: ‘Roger, come to Brazil.’) There 
they 


found no community so small or so ill- 
informed that a mention of the name of 
Fawcett failed to create a stir among its 
members. As a topic of controversy and 
conjecture the Colonel’s fate enjoys in 
Brazil a popularity accorded elsewhere 
only to the sea-serpent. Nothing so 
stimulates the Brazilian’s powers of 
imagination, nothing so enlarges his 
credulity, as @ conversation about 
Colonel Fawcett. Enough legend has 
grown up round the subject to form a 
new and separate branch of folklore. 


But legends brew trouble, as Flem- 
ing noted. There were so many Faw- 
cett hunters, mostly foreigners, 
knocking about the Brazilian forest, 
trampling the bushes, frightening the 
wildlife, and pestering the Indians, that 
General Candido Rondon, director of 
the Indian Protective Service, said he 
was considering "special legislation...to 
hinder" the expeditions. Perhaps a 
brief Fawcett hunting season, a limit of 
one Fawcett per safari. Nothing came 
of Rondon’s fretting, and the expedi- 
tions continued to romp. 


From “Brazilian Adventure" — On our way home. 


Before leaving England, Fleming 
had found that the adventure’s organi- 
zers, whom he never explicitly identi- 
fied, lacked clear objectives: "No one 
really knew where we were going or 
why we were going there, or whether it 
wouldn’t perhaps be better to go 
somewhere else instead." 

When he came face-to-face with the 
groups’s leader, Major Pingle, in Rio 
de Janeiro, Fleming realized that the 
man had only a sketchy understanding 
of their plans. 

If the expedition was ill-defined, it 
was not ill-equipped. The arsenal in- 
cluded revolvers, rifles, three shotguns 
(one sawed-off), tear gas grenades 
(talismans against unruly locals), a 
gramophone, a small wireless, a theo- 
dolite, and quantities of oatmeal, 
chocolate, brandy, and other jungle 
victuals, 

After their rendezvous in Rio de 
Janeiro with Major Pingle and the 
other four members of the group (who 


ae 


oe 
a 


are barely described in the book but 
include Neville, Bob, Humphreys, and 
an unnamed man) they traveled by 
train south to Sao Paulo and then north 
to Ribeirao Preto and further north by 
lorry into the Mato Grosso to Uberaba, 
Goids, and Leopoldina, where they 
launched canoes into the Rio Ara- 
guaia. They planned to descend the 
Araguaia to the mouth of the Rio 
Tapirapé, go up the Tapirapé, and 
then make a quick jaunt across 150 
miles of uncharted forest to the Rio 
Culuene, where Fawcett, or Fawcett’s 
relics, awaited them. 

Unbeknownst to Fleming, however, 
Major Pingle had no desire to muck 
around in the bush. Instead, he 
intended to take the group straight 
down the Rio Araguaia to Belém, 
with such fishing and shooting as time 
would allow. 

The story of their search for 
Colonel Fawcett unfolds in three parts: 
first, Fleming’s induction into the realm 
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of adventure -- jungle attire ("I retain a 
vivid memory of jodhpurs, sustained by 
a portentous cartridge belt plunging 
steeply into mosquito boots which 
would have aroused comment in 
Sherwood Forest"), a revolution, 
nonsensical maps, endless delays, and 
feijjao morning, noon and night. 
Second, the three-week cruise 
(Fleming said they felt -more like 
beachcombers than explorers) up the 
Rio Araguaia. Third, the adventure’s 
action-packed unraveling -- Major 
Pingle’s refusal to carry out their 
mission, Fleming’s assault on the 
Culuene, and his race down the 
Araguaia to beat Major Pingle to the 
Belém cable office to dispatch the true 
story of the expedition. In exploration, 
as in revolution, the first man on the 
balcony is the victor. 

Fleming’s account is Noel Coward 
high jinks and Werner Herzog madness 
-- mostly Coward at the start, and 
mostly Herzog near the end. What 
begins in satire, winds up edging 
perilously close to Green Hell. Flem- 
ing’s wit never flags, but he is clearly 
caught up in solving the riddle of 
Faweett’s disappearance and cabling to 
the public his side of the story. The 
movie version of Fleming’s "exception- 
ally long holiday" begs for Daniel Day- 
Lewis as Fleming and Klaus Kinski as 
Major Pingle, not to mention a thou- 
sand waiting Indians and a million 
mosquitos. 

[NOTE: Brazilian place name spellings 
are modernized. ] 


-- Daniel Buck 
THE NEW IMPROVED WHYMPER 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator by Edward Whymper, original- 
ly published by John Murray, London 
1891 and now republished by Gibbs M. 
Smith, Inc., 1987, 456pp., illus., $24.95. 


Edward Whymper was a British 
climber and a leading light during 
Europe’s “Golden Age" of moun- 
taineering. In 1865 he led the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn, a feat once 
considered "impossible." Whymper was 
also one of the first to be interested in 
the physiological effects of high alti- 
tude, and in 1874, he proposed a scien- 
tific expedition to the Himalayas to 
research this subject. Alas, political 
unrest “rendered that region unsuitable 
for scientific investigations." He 
therefore turned to South America. 
Unfortunately, the nitrate wars were in 
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WHYMPER pai 
full progress. This precluded travel in 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia. He settled, for 
this reason, on Ecuador, which he later 
described as "the most lofty remaining 

country...accessible." 

The 1880 expedition produced the 
best travelogue ever written about 
Ecuador. Out-of-print for a number of 
years, its republication is both overdue 
and most welcome. 

During his Great Andes expedition, 
Whymper, accompanied by the Italian 
Carrel cousins, led first ascents of 
Chimborazo, Cayambe, Antisana and 
Iliniza Sur (the first, third, fourth and 
sixth highest mountains in Ecuador), as 
well as four other first ascents. He also 
repeated several climbs, including an 
ascent of Cotopaxi. He spent a night on 
the summit to carry out research. 

Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator is much more than an 
adventurous mountaineering account, 
although the magnitude of Whymper’s 
success would justify it. It is a grand 
view of life on customs of Ecuador in 
the 1880s, and Whymper’s insight and 
descriptions of his travels, his wry 
humor and amusing episodes are a 
delight. 

Little escapes his eye as he travels 
from remote hamlets to the capital and 
his account of meeting the president is 
a particularly amusing episode. 

Each chapter in the "Contents" is 
described with a short gloss, vignettes 
of what the reader can expect: A 
Champion Mud Hole - Menaced by a 
Condor - Indian Hospitality - Culinary 
Troubles - Habits of the Ecuadorian 
Mule. 

Today's traveler in Ecuador’s 
backcountry will find that little has 
changed over the past century. And 
you certainly don’t have to be a 
mountaineer to enjoy this book. If you 
are a climber, however, you will not be 
disappointed by Whymper’s ascents. 
Many of his original routes are the 
standard routes today and are quite 


rty climbing Chimborazo in Ecuador. 


recognizable. 

The well over one hundred original 
black and white engravings are superb 
and the book is worth getting hold of 
for the engravings alone. Beautiful 
plates of Chimborazo show that little 
has changed on Whymper’s route; the 
plates of climbers on the crater of 
Cotopaxi convey the brooding sense of 
vastness and mystery; climbers’ camps 
on Pichincha and Sara Urco contrast 
19th century climbing equipment with 
today’s modern climbing technology; 
and the book is full of wonderful pic- 
tures of local people singing, working, 
and going about their business. 
Whymper’s original fold out maps are 
included, as well as several appendices 
of his research data. 

In addition to original engravings, 
the most recent edition has 40 new 
color photographs by the renowned 
National Geographic photographer 
(and SAEC member) Loren McIntyre. 

The replication of Travels Amongst 


the Great Andes of the Equator is a 


marvellous gift for anyone planning a 
trip to Ecuador. 
-- Rob Rachowiecki 


Where. 
When, 
How... 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of 
Lima Tours S.A. 


Belen 1040 
Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima 


Trip Reports 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling ten cents per page, plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports 
are, of course, very popular, since they cover everything you want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, 
places to eat, hotels, and all sorts of other valuable information you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed 
only once, even though it may contain valuable information on other areas, e.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on an overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa 
is listed under Ucayali, though it also contains information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Huanuco. The following updates the listing of 
Trip Reports found in previous magazines (Issues #15 and #16). To get Trip Reports, you must be a Club Member (we check). Please avail yourself 
of this service in moderation. Don’t know what Trip Reports to order? Give us a call. Consultation is free. 
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ICA PERU 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— THE MOST COMPLETE RESORT 


Sunshine, Low Humidity, Cool nights alj year 
round, 


Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 
Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

Special programmes for children. § 
Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf. 
Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 
Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 
Disco and Happy Hour. 

Tours to 

Toure « wine cellars museum and the Paracas 
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r] pag signs 
retoen Express ( sep 


(USA) —phones 1-900 827.3673 


others to see art treasures. 
We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro canine Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Peru; Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
Tel: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 
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MULE NEVER KNOW 


Outlaw update: in our article, The 
Aramayo Mule, (SAE 16) we may have 
unintentionally committed mule fraud. 

After submitting the article for 
publication, we spent six weeks in 
South America retracing the trail of 
Butch Cassidy. In Tupiza, Bolivia, we 
found letters and telegrams sent by the 
Aramayo, Francke and Company in the 
wake of the November 1908 payroll 
holdup that Hiram Bingham described 
in his book, Across South America. 
According to Bingham, the dead out- 
law’s mules were captured and sold to 
Santiago Hutcheon, who then provided 
one to Bingham. We assumed that the 
mule pictured in Bingham’s book, 
which appeared to have a brand "A" on 
its neck, was the Aramayo mule stolen 
by the outlaws during the holdup. 

The documents we found in Bolivia 


cast doubt on that conclusion. During - 


the holdup, which occurred on the 
morning of November 4, 1908, the two 
outlaws took one mule, branded "Q" 
for Quechisla, the name of the town 
where the Aramayo company maintain- 
ed its headquarters. Following the 
November 7 shootout (which lasted 
about one hour, not night), the 
Bolivian police took the stolen mule 
and payroll to Uyuni and placed them 
under the custody of the court. They 
were still in Uyuni on November 19, 
when Aramayo officials complained 
that they had been unable to recover 
their property and that the Uyuni 
judges were giving them more trouble 
than the bandits had given them. 

Thus, Bingham almost certainly 
could not have acquired the Aramayo 
mule during his stay in Tupiza from 
November 16 to 18, although he might 
have obtained one of the outlaws’ own 
mules, which are unaccounted for in 
the Aramayo correspondence. In any 
event, Bi had only Hutcheon’s 
word that the mule had previously 
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Letters 4 


belonged to the outlaws. 

One can imagine Hutcheon’s sales 
pitch: "This is a fine mule, good 
condition, low mileage, only ridden to 
church on Sundays by Butch Cassidy." 

-- Daniel Buck 
-- Anne Meadows 
Washington, DC 


SEZ WHO? 


Like Harold Monson ("Letters to 
the Editor," SAE #16), I am often wary 
of the authenticity of letters published 
in magazines. Let me assure him, 
however, that those reproduced in the 
10th anniversary issue are not only 
genuine but carefully culled from a 
large file which represents Club history 
as no other source can. I personally 
opened one of those reproduced when 
it arrived in Denver, with trembling 
hands that anticipated the contents. If 
you thought those in #10 skated on the 
edge of libel, you should see the 
unpublished ones! Oh, yes, there was 
conflict between the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms. Fortunately, 
those times have passed into legend, 
and the SAEC goes onward and up- 
ward, and will continue to do so as long 
as there are members like Harold to 
ask the right penetrating questions of 
the directors! 

I note that new teacups are to be 
purchased for Lima. Jolly good show. 
Now that’s what I consider a sign of 
prosperity and a better future for all. 

-- Kevin Healey 
Australia 


MISSING PERSONS 
We are seeking information regard- 


ing Jason S. McLachlan, age 22 and 
Steven Koneman, age 23. Jason and 


Steven, who are geography majors at. 


Columbia University in New York and 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


respectively, were on a six month tour 
of Central and South America which 
began in July, 1987. 

In September, 1987 they planned a 
trip down the Putumayo River from 
Puerto Assis into Brazil at Tarapaca 
and continuing down to the intersection 
of the Amazon, and from there up the 
Amazon to Leticia, Colombia. 

Our latest information indicates 
that they modified this route to enter 
Peru, possibly to connect with the 
Napo River with the intention of 
heading toward Iquitos. They were 
seen at Puerto Yuvineto, Peru on 
October 15 where they visited a group 
of Secoyas Indians. They were also 
spotted on October 17, returning from 
the Yuvineto to Puerto Reyes. Accord- 
ing to Colombian naval intelligence, 
they left Puerto Reyes the same date 
for Soplin-Vargas, Peru, en route to 
Iquitos. We have no subsequent infor- 
mation. 

From September 22 until at least 
October 17, the boys were using a 12- 
meter canoe with a 15hp motor they 
had purchased in Puerto Assis and 


Steven Koneman [left]; Jason McLaclan [right] 


were accompanied by a Colombian 
motoristia from Puerto Leguizamo 
named Hernan Levya. We have not 
been able to determine whether Sr. 
Levya has returned to Puerto 
Leguizamo. 

A search for the boys is being 
conducted by Paul E. Wright, Amazon 
Camp, 196 Putumayo, PO Box 545, 
Iquitos, Peru (Telex: 91266, Tel: 23- 
3931). 

The American Embassies in Bogota 
and Lima have also been assisting in 
the search and may be contacted for 
additional information. 

The Citizens Emergency Center of 
the US State Department is coordina- 
ting the efforts and may be contacted at 
Tel: (202) 647-5225 (Mr. Jim Ritchie or 
Ms. Martha Sardinas). 


Information may also be sent to us 
at Suite 204, 54 West Hubbard St., 
Chicago, IL 60610 USA: Tel: (312) 
527-2300 or Fax (312) 527-2023. 

A flyer in Spanish is being circu- 
lated in Colombia, with a description of 
the boys. Jason is six-foot-tall, blonde 
and weighs about 150 pounds. Steven 
is approximately the same height and 
build, but has black hair and a medium 
complexion. 

We would be most grateful for any 
information that your readers can 
provide. 

-- Donald J. McLachlan 


LETTER TELL YA 


I am struck with how few articles 
and reports you have on Venezuela. 
I'm tempted to give your name and 
address to a crazy daredevil of a fellow 
here who does crazy things like fly over 
Angel Falls in one of those strange 
aircrafts you can build in your cellar 
and attach a small engine to and then 
take off. He also flies in and out of 
caves in these strange craft, lands on 
"tepuis," and then when he tires of 
these contraptions takes up hot air 
ballooning. 

However I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that the reason why Venezuela is 
neglected is because there are no 
Indians here. Just hard working, fun 
loving Venezuelans who are soon to get 
into the lucrative narcotics trade now 
that oil prices are depressed. 

Actually Venezuela is an absolutely 
delightful place - light years from the 
altiplano and much closer to Miami. 
Satellite dishes are popping up every- 
where -- before you know it, the place 
will be wired for cable. Beaches galore 
and great ones. Living is good here 
and we like it. 

-- Louise Crane 
Caracas 


THE WAY IT WAS 


Until you can get around to review- 
ing Lizzie: A Victorian Lady’s Amazon 
Adventure you might want to pass on to 
your members the advice Lizzie’s 
brother gave her in 1896 for travelling 
in South America. 


General Rules To Be Observed: 

- Avoid sun, rain, and nightdew. 

- Avoid getting your feet wet. 

- Do not bathe in the river. 

- Do not waste your bullets. 

- Do not go ashore in Bahia or Per- 


nambuco; and in Rio de Janeiro 
only if there is no yellow fever. 
- Never drink too much. 


- Do not trust strangers. Be civil to 
strangers but reserved, lend no 
money to anyone and do not trust 
to people who offer their services. 
Keep 1/2 money in a strong belt 
with pockets inside which you will 
wear always, the other 1/2 divide 
in your boxes, when going ashore 
take only little with you, leaving the 
rest of your belt money with the 
Captain or Steward (preferably 
before witnesses when not sure of 
the latter). 

- Take fruit salt 2 or 3 times a week. 

- Eat no fruit. 

- See that your bowels are open every 


- In case of sickness, consult the people 
of the place, who generally know 
how to treat local complaints. 

- When riding use no spurs unless you 
are sure of yourself in the saddle. 
A stick or whip is good enough to 
make the animals go. 

-Arms: A Winchester carbine 44 (12 
shots) is necessary also a revolver 
with 100 bullets each. Keep them 
clean, in fact I should like you to 
keep ail the weapons of your party 
in good order whilst travelling. 

- In case of an attack by savages, 


between Puerto Sudrez and Santa 
Cruz, seek shelter behind a tree and 
aim low in the chest or stomach as 
they have a way of dodging. Stand 
your ground and never show the 
white feather. 


- The rifle is necessary as there are tigers 
and savages between Puerto Suarez 
and Santa Cruz. The savages 
hardly ever attack now, but it is as 
well to be prepared and camp in 
sheltered spots, when they can be 
found. 

- Cold tea or cold coffee is better than 
water when you are thirsty. 

- Never drink beer after reaching Buenos 
Ayres. 

- If you get wet a little Cognac is all you 
want. 

- A bottle of Glycerine is good to bring 
in case of thirst where no water is 
to be had. 


I bet some members still wish 
S.A. travelling was as "interesting". 


-- Kevin Healey 
Australia 


EDITORS: We are hot to review this 
book. Alas, it is only available in 
England. We hope one of our British 
members will know what to do with this 
information. 


Are You A "Brazil Nut"? 


é SBrazilluts 
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Then you should know about BRAZIL NUTS, a unique travel 


company specializing in Brazil. 
including: 


We offer a variety of services 


Low Roundtrip Airfares: Miami - Amazon ($420) 
Miami - Rio ($599) 
JKF, New York - Rio ($699) 
Los Angeles - Rio ($889) 
Adventure Trips: Amazon River Trip, Pantanal Safari, 
Whitewater Rafting, Scuba, Fishing and more. 
Offbeat Programs: Buzios Getaways, Carnaval, Special Interest 


Itineraries. 


Individuals: Join our fixed departures or create your own itinerary. 
Groups: Special prices/incentives for small groups. 


Call toll free for our brochure: 1-800-553-9959. 
BRAZIL NUTS, 81 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201 USA 
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QUALITY ASSURANCE 


THE CLUB wishes to express its grati- 
tude to one and all of the following, 
who in different degrees have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to step 
up to the Higher Realms of Member- 


ship. 
Life Members 


James Patton 


Supporting Members 

George Weaver 

Yurak Majeherczyk/Canoandes 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. Buck 


Contributing Members 
Paul E. Douglas 

Jan Frederick 

Tom & Jean Rearick 
Alan Lindholm 

R. T. Strickland 

José Kirchner 

Robert Daniels 
Stephen Goldware, M.D 
Axel Wellhoener 
Rocky Perko 

Robert O. Lee 

James Ritchie 

Quintal Real 

Joe & Linda Metze 
Ingemar Stener 

Tom Maechtle 

Bud Anderson 

Arthur Lapousky 

Orest Pokladok 


CANOE TOP THIS? 


THE LIMA Clubhouse wishes to pass 
on the information that Club Member 
Debbie Lawrence of South Australia 
may well be the first woman to have 
canoed the Amazon from Atalaya to 
Macapa (north shore from Belém) 
solo! 

Debbie left Atalaya on the 29th of 
June, 1987 and paddled her last stroke 
on the 5th of January. 

When asked how she felt after such 
a record breaking feat, Debbie said, 
"After paddling so long and so far, I 
feel like I just ran out of river -- like 
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there’s no place left to paddle. It’s sort 
of anticlimactic." 

Debbie paid US$12 for her canoe in 
Atalaya. It served her well until 
Parintins, Brazil. There she was forc- 
ed to purchase another boat (US$150) 
after an overhanging bank collapsed 
and damaged her craft beyond repair. 


"HIP INJURY FLOORS FOUNDER" 


THIS AND OTHER possible stories 
failed to appear in major newspapers 
across the country. 

Lack of media coverage is now cited 
as the main reason for the notably 
small number of get-well cards, flow- 
ers, candy and other expressions of 
concern delivered to Denver’s St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Orthopedics Floor, 
Room 309-B, during the last two weeks 
in January of this year. 

It was during this period that Club 
Founder Don Montague lay bed- 
bound, hobbled by a crippling and 
painful femur fracture. 

The fateful accident occured at 
approximately 12:06pm on a snowy 
January 13th, as Montague, in the 
company of John Kendall, Club Com- 
puter Specialist, embarked upon a 
course that, had destiny not decided 
otherwise, would have brought the pair 
to Tommy Wong’s Chinese Food, 
located at 1280 Grant, Tel: (303) 860- 
8484. 
Montague, it was later recalled, was 
planning to partake of his usual eggroll, 
rice and small cup of eggdrop soup. 
Kendall leaned towards the daily lunch 
special, 

In reconstructing the mishap two 
days later, Montague’s lawyer, J. 
Michael Dowling, res. 1313 Williams 
Street, Tel: (303)388-7386, noted a pipe 
draining into the alley that separates 
Sherman from Grant Streets on Tenth 
Avenue in the Capitol Hill area. It was 
while traversing this alley that Monta- 
gue slipped on the ice, and fell. 

Montague’s demeanor and quiet ac- 
ceptance of the situation during the 


tense trip to the hospital, and especially 
later, in the emergency and x-ray 
rooms, impressed all who witnessed his 
trial. Morever, his cheerful raillery 
and timely sallies raised the spirits of 
those around him, even as it masked 
his personal agony. 

Later, advised by Hoibock Kim, the 
Korean ward nurse, that surgery could 
not take place until the following day, 
Montague tucked into a meal of bread- 
ed chicken, succotash, white bread and 
fruit cocktail. For dessert, he had lime 
jello with mandarin slices. 

Surgery the next day followed its 
usual course. The accompanying 
photograph document the severity of 


the fracture and reveal the temporary 


scaffolding holding your Founder 
together. 

The comportment of the Founder 
throughout this ordeal may serve as an 
example to explorers everywhere. 

Late donations to the Montague 
Bone and Joint Fund and other affir- 
mations of deference are still being 
accepted at the Club’s Denver Office. 


THE WRITE STUFF 


JUST TWO years ago, we were wal- 
lowing in manuscripts. The South 
American Explorer didn’t solicit articles. 
They came in the mail. Hell, we had 
boxes of them, and, if we felt like 
putting out a magazine, we’d rummage 
about and read a few. 

Well, times have changed. Since 
we’ve been publishing regularly, we’ve 
had to dig deep into our stocks, raid 
the larder, loot the root cellar. Times 
are hard. When you’ve been publishing 
more or less randomly for ten years, 
deadlines come as a bit of a shock. 

You’d be surprised how much 
material it takes to put out a magazine 


every three months. We often wonder 
how we’re going to equal the vibrant 
and stirring prose that thralled readers 
for a full 16 issues. 

But no fear. We're not going to 
start reprinting our own articles. Not 
yet, anyway, even though we know most 
of the current Members weren’t read- 
ers back in ’77 through ’81, and are 
missing out on some great stories. 

And we’re not panicking, because 
we’re confident that a simple forthright 
plea to the Membership is certain to 
provoke a flood of publishable materi- 
al. Why, membership in the South 
American Explorer’s Club alone is 
nearly proof of a literary, if not poetic, 
bent, and we are willing to trust that in 
a trunk in the attic in the house of 
every Member is a larval tome waiting 
to take wing. 

Members hearken! The South 
American Explorer needs material. 

One last note. Contrary to rumors, 
the Club does not charge Members for 
publication of their works. Quite the 
contrary. The Club is seeking to 
establish a new Club/Author relation- 
ship, as it moves toward a new and 
more meaningful understanding. If this 
new harmony requires moderate ex- 
penditures of money, payment for 
articles, or minor expenses in the line 
of duty, well...so be it. 


GUEST APPEARANCE 


LIMA CLUB Manager Betsy Wagen- 
hauser reports that a certain miniscule, 
but nevertheless feckless substrata of 
the Membership is causing concern 
among Lima’s hostelries. 

"The trouble," says Betsy, “is that 
people are asking me to make reserva- 
tions for them, and then they don’t 
show up. So far, the hotels, pensions, 
guest-houses, etc., are taking it well, 
but this could change." 

Member suggestions on how to deal 
with this problem are welcome. 


GET THE PICTURE 


MEMBER Richard Parnell, who 
recently applied for Club Membership, 
enclosed a small color photo of him- 
self. Well, we thought, why not? The 
photo measured 3/4" by 3/4", or at 
least it did once we cut it down. At this 
size it just fit on the back of the South 
American Explorers Club Membership 
Card, between the addresses of the US 
Office and the Lima Clubhouse. 
Inserting both the photo and 


Membership Card into the laminating 
machine, lo, we produced the first 
South American Explorers Club Photo 
ID! 

We are now contemplating putting 
member photos on all cards. Of 
course, we won’t force Members to go 
along with this. There won’t be any 
space on the card saying ‘Insert Photo 
Here, or ‘This Card Not Valid 
Without Photo.’ 

But still, there are advantages to 
having a photo on the Membership 
Card. 

For example, without a photo, 
Members have been denied docking 
privileges at not a few yacht clubs in 
the Caribbean. And even today, there 
are banks in South America today that 
will not honor the Club’s Card. 
There’s more. We have heard from 
our Members about a department store 
owner in Rio who will not accept the 
Membership Card as proof of identity, 
and of a piranha merchant in Belém 
who has twice refused to extend credit 
to cardholders. 

On the other hand, even without a 
photo the Membership Card carries 
weight. We know for a fact that the 
timely display of the Membership Card 
in a Bogot4 courtroom once reduced 
the sentence of a Member accused and 
convicted of shoplifting a jar of import- 
ed peanut butter. 

Anyway, as with so many other 
Club matters, it’s up to you! Picture or 
no picture, that is the question. 


Vi 


Be assured that the club is ever 


flexible. We will happy to put your 
picture on your Membership Card, 
and, if you don’t like it we'll remove it 
in the same outgoing, friendly spirit 
with which we affixed it. 

Send any picture 3/4" by 3/4", or 
two photos if applying for Couple 
Membership, being sure to specify 
which is the Dominant Member, i.e., 
who should be placed on top. 


The Lima Times 
Peru’s English 


Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


Discover the World with 
Great Expeditions 


Since 1978, adventurous travellers have 
turned to Great Expeditions Magazine for 
articles that focus on off-the-beaten-path 
destinations, cultural discovery in the world 
around us, unique methods of travel and 
money-saving tips. 

Readers have shared the experience of 
cycling across Australia’s Nullarbor Desert, 
vacationing at a Spanish language school in 
Mexico, railroading across Siberia and par- 
ticipating in an archaeological dig. 

Subscribe today—don’t miss our next 
exciting issue! If for any reason you're not 
satisfied, we will send youa full refund for all 


Yes. Send me Gissues of Great Expeditions for only 
$18 (28% off the regular price!) Payment enclosed: 
CJ1Cheque CoVisa* ([_JMasterCard* 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


TIE DIED 


BEFORE HEADING into the Brazilian 
jungle, you may want to visit the 
Butanta Institute in Sao Paolo, one of 
the largest producers of vaccine and 
anti-venom in Latin America. 

The Institute was officially opened 
in February of 1901. Over the years it 
has gained a reputation for its contri- 
butions to the study of diphtheria, 
tetanus, typhus, smallpox and yellow 
fever, all of which were once serious 
problems in Brazil. 


victims: 

Keep calm -- non-poisonous snakes 
also bite. Also, even when poisonous 
snakes do bite, venom is not always 
injected. Wipe away any venom on the 
surface of the skin with a cloth. Under 
no circumstances should you cut or 
suck the wound. Above all, immobi- 
lize the bitten limb, and do not apply a 
tourniquet. 

The danger of tourniquets is force- 
fully illustrated by a grisly display at the 
Institute’s Museum. Perserved in for- 
maldehyde is a collection of limbs, all 
amputated as a result of tourniquets. 


WHERE THERE IS NO DOC 


PLANNING TO visit a third world 
village Where There is no Doctor? 

You may want to take with you the 
widely acclaimed health care manual 
that provides, in simple words and 
hundreds of drawings vital health care 
information. Hailed by many medical 
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practitioners as the outstanding book in 
the field, David Warner’s book Where 
There is no Doctor has sold over a 
million copies, and been translated into 
30 languages. Many health programs 
have used the book and their other 
publications (on dentistry, rehabilita- 
tion in rural villages, etc.) to create 
their own health education materials. 
The cost is $8.00 postpaid in the 
US; $6.00 each for 12 or more copies. 
Available in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Write: The Hesperian Foundation, 
P.O. Box 1692, Palo Alto, CA 94302. 


TOLD FREE 


DIAL THE above number from any 
place in the United States and, if the 
line’s not busy, you will hear the 
friendly voice of one of the trained 
operators on duty at the Ecuadorian 
Foundation for the Promotion of 
Tourism. 

The Ecuadorian Foundation was set 
up to answer travel related questions. 
Operators will also answer the 
questions of tour professionals. 

The South American Explorers 
Club called the Ecuadorian Founda- 
tion, and received, for its trouble, a 
generous packet of brochures on 
archacology, trekking and mountain 
climbing, bird watching, fishing and 
diving, and an 18-page color booklet 
entitled Ecuador has More with infor- 
mation on the coast, the northern 
highlands, the central highlands, the 
southern highlands, the Amazon, the 
Galapagos Islands, plus a couple of 
pages of general information. 


PAPER PLATES 


IS COLOMBIA on your South Ameri- 
can tour? Beware! Colombia has now 
become a prime source for US coun- 
terfeit money. This South American 
country alone accounts for $16 million 
of the $32.2 million that the US Secret 
Service claims entered the US in 1987. 
Much of the counterfeit currency is 
directly related to drug traffic. Coun- 
terfeit cash is frequently smuggled in 
with drugs, and has even become an 
additional and lucrative source of 


income for drug dealers who offer the 
money at a whopping discount -- 8 to 
10 cents on the dollar, wholesale. 
Counterfeit bills on the street, on the 
other hand, go for 50-60% of face 
value. 

Colombian production of bogus 
bills uses the latest high-speed color 
copiers and presses. Quality is con- 
sidered fair to good. 

Tourists bring in sizeable amounts 
of the counterfeit money circulating in 
the US. Bad bills commonly appear at 
Colorado ski resorts. 

Genuine US currency is printed 
from hand engraved plates. Genuine 
bills have visibly raised print. Offset 
printing used to make counterfeit bills 
looks flat by comparison. Remember, 
too, a real bill has crisp, clean, sharp 
lines. Still in doubt? Experts recom- 
mend using a microscope to be abso- 
lutely certain. 


SCUBA DO 


MEMBERS WHO occasionally turn to 
the South American Explorers Club for 
information on scuba diving in and 
around South America will be pleased 
to learn of CEDAM International -- 
Conservacién Educacién Deportes 

Arqueologia Museos. 


CEDAM is a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to conservation, educa- 
tion, diving, marine biology and 
archaeology. The organization has 
been mobilizing expeditions for twenty 
years. No prior experience or special 
training is required for membership. 
CEDAM projects have included the 
investigation of a shipwreck off Belize, 
an underwater archaeology project in 
Venezuela, a Galapagos fish study 
project, the Nueva Cadiz Marine 
Archaeology Expedition, and much 
more. 

CEDAM publishes the Reef Report 
newsletter. For subscription and 


membership info, write: CEDAM, One 
Fox Road, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York, NY 10520. 


THINGS GO BARTER WITH BOOZE 


THE EVER vigilant Betsy Wagen- 
hauser, Manager of the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club in Lima, writes to 
advise that you can now fly to Easter 
Island from Santiago for about $305 
round trip, and that even this price can 
be bargained down. Further, you are 
advised to bring pisco/wine with which 
to barter, both these spirits being in 
greater demand than mere money. 
Traveling on the cheap? You can 
camp on Anakena Beach, or sleep in 
the cave of your choice. 


MANY ARE COLD... 


GREENPEACE is advertising for 
volunteer personnel to man its Ant- 
arctic base camp and participate in 
research on coastal fish populations. 
Greenpeace will pay all expenses 
incurred for those hired. Experience in 
the following areas is highly desirable: 
medicine, electronics, diesel engine 


repair, the biological sciences. 
vious Antarctic experience is a plus. 
For information, write: Green- 
peace, Antarctic Expedition, 1436 "U" 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009. 


Pre- 


VISA RENEWAL 


THE LIMA Clubhouse reports that a 
Peruvian visa renewal was recently 
completed in the possibly record time 
of 15 minutes, at the trifling cost of 
US$20 (cheaper if you pay in intis). 

This feat was both accomplished 
and reported by Lima Clubhouse 
Manager Betsy, who goes on to say that 
the once terrifying procedure and 
expense required to renew a visa need 
inspire fear no longer. 

Says Betsy, "Arrive early, the visa 
office opens at 8:30. Proceed to 
window #18, fill out visa renewal form 
(very short), go to bank window in the 
same office, pay 1/660, return to 
window #18, wait ten minutes, get 
passport and leave. Late arrivals," 
warns Betsy, "may have to leave pass- 
ports, and return the next day for their 
visa." 


Bradt 
Publications 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and 
Travel Guides 
for South America 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-Inca and Inca Trails 
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Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 


We're seeking thrill-seekers 
to AeroPeru's South America, 


Here's your chance to follow ancient footpaths 
through the imposing Andes, back-packing your 
way to the magnificent Inca ruins at Machu 
Picchu, snorkle with sea lions and discover spe- 
cies of birds you've never seen before in the 
exotic Galapagos. Raft white water through a 
sacred valley. Canoe through the jungle deep in 
the Amazon.Walk among glaciers and penguins 
at the “uttermost end of the world.” Or bathe in 
the heated water of a volcanic island. All not far 
from dozens of other incomparable thrills. 

AeroPeru offers every kind of adventure you 
could want—from fairly mild to absolutely wild. 
Just seek out your travel agent, or call us for 
information. 
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——NEWS 


SEA TOMATO 


FOUR CREW members aboard a 28- 
foot, red rowboat called the Sea 
Tomato crossed the trecherous Drake 
passage, the strait that separates South 
America and Antarctica. 

The US$17,000 craft made the 600- 
mile voyage, reaching Antarctica on 
March 7th, encountering en route 100- 
foot swells. 

The expedition started out under 
sail, but three days out, high winds 
forced the crew to begin rowing. 
Averaging 2.6 miles per hour, it took 
the crew 12 days to reach Antarctica. 

The Sea Tomato now rests on King 
George Island, a gift to the Chilean 
government. 


FEW OF A KIND 


A THIN-spined porcupine (Chaetomys 
subspinosus), unseen for 30 years and 
believed extinct, has reappeared. A 
Brazilian biologist sighted the porcu- 
pine in the tropical forest of eastern 
Brazil. Led to a tree by a local hunter, 
biologist Llamar Bastos Santos found 
two porcupines. 

Photos of the live thin-spined 
porcupine are the first taken since 
1952, according to a report by the 
World Wildlife Fund. 

Scientists welcome the discovery as 
an opportunity to find out if the 
porcupine is, indeed, a porcupine, 
rather than a member of the spiny rat 
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family. There is also speculation that 
the nocturnal animals found in the tree 
may occupy their own unique niche 
somewhere between the porcupine and 
spiny rat families. 

Evidence that the animal may not 
be a porcupine after all is based, in 
part, on the fact that the spines of the 
thin-spinned porcupine are hair-like 
bristles, quite unlike the spines of the 
more well known, garden variety por- 
cupine. 

The discovery of the two animals in 
no way guarantees their survival, warn 
researchers with the World Wildlife 
Fund. Tropical forest destruction con- 
tinues in the area, and is threatening 
other near-extinct species, such as the 
maned sloth and the golden-headed 
lion tamarin. 


SPANISH SPOOK HERE 


A SPANISH manuscript, believed lost, 
has surfaced after 300 years. It pre- 
sents a radically different image of the 
Incas and their empire. The document 
was written by Juan De Betanzos, a 
scribe who accompanied Francisco 
Pizarro during his conquest of the 
Incas. 

A copy of the Batanzos manuscript 
recently came to light in Mallorca, 
among the books that once comprised 
the library of the Duke of Medina, 
Sidona. 

Professor Carmen Martin Rubios, 
a scholar on Peru, discovered Batan- 
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zos’ manuscript while on_ holiday. 
Checking out a newspaper item just 
hours before ending her vacation in 
Mallorca, Professor Martin was sur- 
prised to find a copy of the complete 
manuscript. Only fragments of the 
original manuscript survive in El 
Escorial, outside Madrid. 

It is now known that the manuscript 
was written in 1542 as a ‘For Your 
Eyes Only’ intelligence report to the 
royal envoy Cristobal Vaca de Castro. 
The report, entitled A Sum and Nar- 
ration of the Incas, is a unique 
eyewitness account which describes an 
Inca empire more humane than any 
European nation of that period. The 
system of government that emerges 
from Batanzos’ account is a form of 
paternal socialism, according to Pro- 
fessor Martin. "There was no money, 
no property...human life was highly 
regarded, [there were] state orphan- 
ages for unwanted new born babies, 
state run brothels for bachelors, special 
schools for architects and engineers." 

Batanzo’s descriptions are radically 
different from the image of the Incas as 
a warlike people that practiced human 
sacrifice. 


BANK FAILURE 


A PICTURE IS worth a thousand 
words, and so we wrote to the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund to obtain 
copies of the alarming photds which 
this organization captioned as follows: 


What look like wispy clouds in this 
picture taken from the U.S. space shuttle 
are actually giant plumes of smoke in a 
World Bank project seen from hundreds 
of miles above the Earth. It shows the 
enormous magnitude of the problem 
EDF is working to solve. 


As the EDF correctly points out, 
these thousands of forest fires in 
northwestern Brazil are not caused by 
hunters, or poachers, or manufacturing. 
They are caused by a single agricultural 
development project funded by the 
World Bank, and partly financed by 
you and other US taxpayers. 

More than seven million acres of 
Brazilian rainforest, wintering grounds 
for North Amercian song birds, the 
homeland of dozens of native Indian 
groups, and habitat to tens of thou- 
sands of animal and plant species, 
many of them rare and endangered, are 
being systematically destroyed by fire. 


The World Bank has a history of 
environmentally ill-fated projects in 
South America. A potentially even 
more destructive project is the Belbina 
hydroelectric dam. Built at a cost of a 
a half a billion dollars, provided by the 
World Bank, the Belbina dam, went 
into operation on October 31st, 1987. 

Waters rising behind Belbina are 
flooding an immense, flat expanse of 
tropical rainforest, 2,346 square miles, 
to produce a relatively small amount of 
electricity, 250 megawatts. By com- 
parison, the Tucurui hydro project on 
the Tocantins River, has only a slightly 
larger reservoir, but can generate 8,000 
megawatts. 

Flooding rainforest is not without 
risks, as other projects have shown. 
Trees decompose underwater, releas- 
ing hydrogen sulfide and other noxious 
substances. The rotting vegetation kills 
fish populations, and can serious 

ublic health risks. Ironically, the most 
immediate threat may be to the dam’s 
turbines, which are vulnerable to the 
chemicals that result as trees decay. 

Belbina is now known international- 
ly as one of the greatest environmental 
mistakes ever committed in the 
Amazon. In the words of Brazil’s ex- 
Secretary of the Environment, Paulo 
Nogueria-Neto, "Belbina is a disaster, 
and everyone knows it." 

Belbina is only the beginning. The 
World Bank has already approved 
loans in the millions for further dam 
construction. By the year 2000, plan- 
ned projects on other Amazon tribu- 
taries call for dams on the Rfo Trom- 
betas, Rio Tocantins, Rio Machado, 
and the Rio Araguaia. Altogether, 
these dams will flood 1,631,400 
hectares of mostly tropical rainforest. 

The single most effective way to 
save rainforest lies in putting pressure 
on the World Bank and other multi- 
lateral development banks which 
provide the big money behind environ- 
mentally destructive international 
development. 

As always, but now more than ever, 
the EDF needs support. Send contri- 
butions to: The Environmental De- 
fense Fund, 257 Park Ave. South, New 
York, NY 10010. 


JUST SAY "MOTH!" 


NOBODY is snorting at a plan by the 
Peruvian government to bug drug 
traffikers in the Huallaga valley. 
According to the British magazine, 
New Scientist, a plague of small white 


US SPACE shuttle photos showing giant plumes of smoke rising from thousands of forest fires 
caused by a single agricultural project funded by the World Bank. 


moths is chewing up coca plantations, 
causing a combined loss of some 
US$37 million to coca growers. The 
area of crop destruction may run as 
high as 20,000 hectares. 

The moth, Eloria noyesi, discovered 
by an American scientist fifty years ago, 
has developed an immunity to 
insecticides used to protect the coca 
plants. 

If the problems of breeding large 
numbers of moths can be overcome, 
government authorities may have found 
a new way to destroy the hundreds of 


nearly inaccessible coca growing areas 
in Tocache and Mariscal Caceres 
Provinces. 


ANTACID 


"Acid Rain Threatens Amazon Rain 
Forest -- Global Climate Threatened" 


ANOTHER pollution story? Not quite. 
There are a lot of ants in the world, 
quadrillions of them. About 10% of 
this number are formicine ants, so 
named because they produce formic 
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acid, which they use to defend them- 
selves when attacked, and also to 
communicate with other ants. A full 10 
to 15% of the ant’s body weight is 
formic acid and while that is not a lot, 
considering an ant’s size, try multiply- 
ing that by 100 trillion -- which just 
happens to be population of formicine 
ants in the Amazon, give or take a 
billion. 

That’s precisely what Thomas 
Graedel did. An atmospheric chemist 
at AT&T laboratories, Graedel was 
able to show that ants worldwide pro- 
duce some 350 billion ounces of formic 
acid every year. In the Amazon, where 
formicine ants thrive, ants alone ac- 
count for 25% of the acid in acid rain. 

Graedel came up with 350 billion 
ounces by multiplying the world popu- 
lation of formicine ants by the formic 
acid carried by each ant, and dividing 
this by the formic acid released by aq 
ant in its lifetime. The result is 2x10 
grams of formic acid per year. 


GO BETWEEN 


FOSSIL REMAINS discovered by a 
joint New Zealand/US expedition are 
changing theories about South Ameri- 
can geology. The finds include a croco- 
dile and a flightless bird found in 
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Eocene sediments in Antarctica. 

Geology textbooks generally take 
the view that open ocean or possibly a 
series of islands separated Antarctica 
and South America since the Early 
Cretaceous period, 140 million years 
ago. The discovery of the joint ex- 
pedition is evidence of a more recent 
theory that a land bridge once connect- 
ed the two continents some time be- 
tween 140 million and 40 million years 
ago. Indeed, only a land bridge can 
account for the presence of a crocodile 
and a flightless bird in Antarctica. 


AEROGRAMS 


A ONE-OUNCE bird took off from 
Massachusetts in the fall of 1987. Four 
days later, it showed up in Guyana, 
having, in this short time, flown a 
distance of almost 4,500 kilometers. 
This is the fastest flight on record for a 
long distance bird. 

The new record holder is a 
semipalmated sandpiper, a shorebird 
that breeds in the arctic. These 15-cm- 
long birds migrate annually, wintering 
over in South America. 

The new flight record surprised 
ornithologist Brian Harrington, who 
researches shorebird migration be- 
tween North and South America. How 
a one-ounce bird can fly such distances 
has been a biological puzzle for years. 

Bird banding projects are supplying 
scientists with some of the answers. 
The record-holding sandpiper was 
banded at Manomet bird observatory 
in Massachusetts. A hunter in Guyana 
returned the band to the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who in turn notified 
researchers at Manomet. Recoveries 
of banded birds are providing data on 
how far and how fast birds fly, migra- 
tory routes they use and stopovers and 
feeding times during migrations. But 
many mysteries remain. "Theoretical- 
ly," says Harrington, "a sandpiper can’t 
fly that distance in five days. It would 
have to have more fat than it does." 


AID FOR AIDS 


SCIENTISTS in the Peruvian jungle 
are investigating a plant as a possible 
cure for AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome). 

According to a story in a West 
German publication, the plant, usta, or 
cat’s claw, caused remission of AIDS 
symptoms in patients suffering from 
the disease. Cat’s claw is a species of 
liana, and grows profusely in the 
Oxapampa region of Peru. 


THE GREAT STONE HUNT 


Rules: 


1.) Find this’stone. 

2.) Make map on how to get to stone, or: 
Provide detailed, written instructions on 
how to find stone. 

3.) Send map or instructions to the 
Denver Office of the South American 
Explorer's Club, P.O. Box 18327, Denver 
CO, 80218, on or before the 14th of June, 
1988. All entries must be postmarked no 
later than June 13th, 1988. 

4.) To participate in The Great Stone 
Hunt, you must be a Member of the South 
American Explorer’s Club or hold some 
Member of the Club in high esteem. 

5.) Contestants must have visited South 
America within the last year, or know a 
friend or at least somebody who has. 

6.) Participation in another stone hunt at 
any time during the last year is grounds for 
disqualification. 

7.) Include with your entry the cover 
from any out-of-print South American 
Explorer and your T-shirt size, or say the 
words ‘the Club is good,’ and include your 
T-shirt size on a blank sheet of paper. 

8.) No proof of purchase necessary. 


9.) Null where void. 

10.) All entries become the sole property 
of the South America Explorer’s Club and 
its affiliates. 

11.) Judges’ rulings are final. Any bona 
fide member of the Staff of the South 
American Explorer’s Club, or any family 
member or dependent of a Club Staff 
Person, sending in a map or written 
instructions to somewhere wins the Masarati 
and a Round the World Luxury Cruise. 

The Grand Prize, however, goes to the 
first Member (or non-member who holds a 
Member in high esteem) to send in a map 
or detailed written instructions correctly 
identifying the location of the stone. 


* Grand Prize: 
A butterfly or snake T-shirt. 
* First Prize: 
A letter of condolence. 
* Second Prize: 
A postcard of condolence. 
* Third Prize: 
A picture of the Grand Prize winner 
sporting T-shirt. 


SITS SS 


TAMBO TREKS 


OLLANTAY TAMBO 


PERU 


Treks and tours in Peru and Bolivia for expert and amateur; anthropologists, 
archaeologists, birdwatchers, agriculturalists, naturalists, weavers, spinners, and 
those interested in the fine arts and ceramics. We will write itineraries to your 


specifications. 


For further information, please contact: TAMBO TREKS, Casilla 912, Cusco, Peru. 


Telex: 52207, Telephone 233350. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members, each additional word is $0.25. Ads for 
subscribers and non-members cost $0.25 per 
word. Non-profit organizations may advertise 
for free at the Club’s discretion. Please send 

yment with copy. Ads for South American 
Explorer #18 #18 must be received before June 
15, 1988, Ads for SAE #19 must be received 
before Sept. 15, 1988. 


NEED INFO 


I NEED INFORMATION on E. Venezuela, 
Northern Brazil, Suriname, Guyana and French 
Guyana. If you know of any good guides or 
have any contacts, please write or call Sandrine 
Tiller, 3700 N. Charles St. Apt. 703, Baltimore, 
MD_21218 USA (301) 889-8524. 

SAEC MEMBER SEEKING INFORMATION 
about automobile touring in the Andean 
countries. If you have the knowledge about 
taking a vehicle to South America, please 
contact: Jon Avent, 5294 E. Herndon, Clovis, 
CA_93612_USA. 

LOOKING FOR info, documents, maps, etc. re: 
discovery of Machu Picchu before 1911 Hiram 
Bingham visit. Call or write: Dan Buck, 100 
Tenth St. SE, Washington, DC 20003 USA. 
Tel: 202-544-6541. 

LOOKING FOR unpublished info, pictures, 
documents, personal memoirs, etc. of Colonel 
Percy Fawcett - especially character material - 
for book on his life and career. Kevin Healey % 
SAEC, 1510 York St. #214, Denver, CO 80206. 
SEEKING INFORMATION and photos on 
pyramids and ancient cities in South America. 
Also info on remains associated with Lake 
Titicaca. Univercolian, Box 292, Dalton, MA 
01226 

ATTENTION FISHERMEN: I would be 
interested in speaking with anyone who has done 
any trout fishing in Peru. Likewise, I can share 
information on fishing in Argentina and Chile. 
Please contact Jim Ellett, 5693 W. Chenoweth 
Road, The Dalles, OR 97058. 

LOOKING FOR a reference in any scope at all 
on the giant stone balls which are scattered 
around the eastern slopes of Costa Rica. 
Contact: Dr. Gale J. Raymond, PO Box 35695, 


Houston, TX_77235_USA. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


LONELY PLANET UPDATE: designed to 


provide an up-to-date "noticeboard" for some of 
the hundreds of invaluable letters and comments 
contributed by travellers who use Lonely Planet 
guidebooks. Published quarterly (Feb., May, 
Aug. and Nov.). Subscriptions cover four issues 
and include postage. In US and Canada, send 
US $12 to Lonely Planet Publications, 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St., Oakland, Ca 
94607. Other countries, send Australian $15 (or 
US$ or Sterling Pounds equivalent) to Lonely 
Planet Publications, PO Box 88, South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141, Australia. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Latin America. Art, 
archaeology, Indians, early travels. Free 
catalogues. Flo Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood 
Court North, Indianapolis 46: USA. 
INDIANS: NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Pre-Columbian Art. Book list. Bob Fein Books, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011 USA. 
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THE ARMCHAIR SAILOR BOOKSTORE, - a 
resource for sailors and travellers. Books, 
charts, and guides to all areas. Lee’s Wharf, 
Newport, RI 02840 USA. TEL: (401) 847-4252. 
NEW VIDEO NOW AVAILABLE on the 
ancient Mayan city of Tikal, Guatemala. In a 
setting of blue skies see the splendor of this site 
- the tallest pyramid temples in the Pre-Colom- 
bian world. Palaces and courtyards. Hear 
beautiful bird and wildlife sounds, Indian music, 
and some narration. Thirty minutes. $32.00 
postpaid. Check, money order, or Visa - 
Mastercard (include exact card name, number 
and expiration date). Photovideo International, 
13258 W. Exposition Dr., Denver, CO 80228 
USA. Specify VHS or Beta. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. _V6Z 1G3 Canada. 

BOLIVIA: "Native Ritual Music from Italaque". 
GUATEMALA: "Indian Ritual Music from 
Chichicastenango". MEXICO: "Brass Band and 
Marimba Music from the Coast and Isthmus of 
Oaxaca", _ ALL On-Location Festival Re- 
cordings. $5.95 each EARTH SERIES 
CASSETTES, 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, CA 
94704 USA. Catalog on request. 

PACIFIC TRAVELLERS SUPPLY sells 
detailed maps and guidebooks for Latin 
America and the world. Stock varies according 
to availability for Latin America, but generally 
we have 1:250,000 scale mapping or better for 
every S.A. nation except Paraguay and the 
Guyanas. We have street maps of major cities 
and road maps of most nations. We are always 
interested in finding individuals to bring us maps 
from S.A; we pay for this service. To order 
maps or offer services, please call Pacific 
Travellers Supply at (805) 963-4438 Mon-Sat, or 
write 529 State St., Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
USA. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: a 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the US and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA_98125. 


SPECIALIST MAP SUPPLIERS in Britain. We 
have the biggest selection of South American 
maps in the country not to mention the best 
knowledge about them! Also suppliers of guide 
books and the source of the Backpacking series. 
Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft Rd., Chalfont St. 


Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, England. Tel: (02407) 


3478. 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


KAYAKING ECUADOR. Anyone interested 


in kayaking in Ecuador, contact Alex Newton in 
Quito. He is looking for kayaking buddies. US 
AID, APO Miami 34039. (home tel: 355-561) 

CLIMB ACONCAGUA in Argentina, 23,036 ft. 
Non-technical, little snow, December 1988 or 
February 1989. Two week trip. Only cost is 
your own expenses. I am simply looking for 
climbing companions. Chuck Roberts, Box 


1252, Simi Valley, CA 93062 USA. Tel: (805) 


583-7500. 


SEEK COMPANIONS 4 X 4 drive from 


Washington, D.C. to Santiago, August - 
November. Scuba helpful. $3000. Jimmy 
Stafford, 144 1/2 F St. sx, angiou, DC 


20003_ USA. (202) 543-2294. 
VITCOS/VILCABAMBA - language and arch- 
aeology enthusiast wanted to join my hiking/ 
historical research trip in July 88. Contact 
Richard Robinson, 67 Christchurch Road, Tring, 
Hertfordshire, UK HP23 4EL 


TRIPS 


CONCERNED ABOUT THE PRESERVA- 
TION of the Amazon? Experience first hand 
the people, the fauna and the forest with Noel 
and Marianne Dunne, who lived with the 
Shipibo Indians for six years, and Roxanne 
Kramer who is organizing preserves for the pink 
river dolphin. We are organizing a two week 
trip to the Peruvian Amazon from June 18-July 
3. Those interested write to Noel and Marianne 
Dunne, 1318 W. 135 Drive, Westminister, CO 
80234 or call 303-457-8390. 

NATURE ON THE ENDANGERED LIST 
and other tours available through Willimetz 
Travel, HCR 68, Box 113, Cushing, ME 04563 
USA. Write for free brochure. 

CLIMB ACONCAGUA! We specialize in 
ascents of Aconcagua via the Polish Glacier and 
Normal Route. Our leaders have made six 
ascents and provide the best service in the 
industry. Write for information on the January 
1989 trip. HIGH & WILD, 1976 Greensboro 
Drive, Wheaton, IL_ 60187 USA. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Avenue, Fullerton, CA 92631. USA. 
ECOLOGY TRIP TO BRAZIL. August 10th - 
25th, 1988 with the Colorado Wildlife 
Federation. Amazon River, Pantanal, Bahia, 
Iguazi, and Rio. Contact José Goncalves, 
Great World Travel, 1220 S. York, Denver, CO 
80210. (303) 777-3736. 

TREK PERU does trips to the Cordillera 
Blanca, Inca Trail, Cordillera Vilcanota, river 
rafting in the Urubamba Valley and jungle. 
Reasonable prices. Contact César Rojas, Trek 
Peru, 1355 St. Paul St. #1, Denver, CO 80206. 
Tel:_(303) 377-9659. 


GUIDES 


UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists, Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in the 
Central Andes. All trips involve living with 
native families along the way. More than a tour 
- an experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: 22-2395 or 23-7063. 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE a good contact in Peru, 
help with traveling arrangements, spanish 
lessons, personal guide, etc., write: Tino 


Guzman Kahn c/o Lima SAEC. 
HOTELS 


LA BRISA LODGE in the heart the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 


members get 15% discount. For reservations or 
info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202, Pucallpa, Peru. 

EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 
species birds; 1110 butterflies; 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


GREAT EXPEDITIONS MAGAZINE has a 
special offer for members of the South Amer- 
ican Explorers Club. A subscription, which 
normally costs $25, is being offered to Club 
members for only $18. (This price cannot be 
offered to persons wanting to be billed.) Great 
Expeditions publishes an entertaining and 
informative magazine six times a year which 
includes travel tips, information exchange, free 
classified advertising for finding a travelling 
companion, special book offers, and expeditions 
and outings at great rates. Subscribe now or 
write for a free sample copy to: Canada: Box 
8000 - 411, Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 6H1. For US 
and overseas: Box 8000-411 Sumas, WA 98295- 
8000 USA. 

BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine 
for discriminating readers. Book reviews, 
interviews with writers, announcements of new 
titles, essays, poetry, and more. For the best in 
books from small and large presses, from travel 
to literature to cookbooks to politics, subscribe 
to The Bloomsbury Review. Send $14.00 
for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 
CENTER FOR Archaeoastronomy, Box X, 
College Park, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. One year: $20 individuals, $30 libraries 
& institutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 


annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 


now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St., #205, 
Denver, CO 80220. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster CO 80234. 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

WANTED: CARIBBEAN PAINTINGS. 
Contact Larry Kent, 703 Pomelo Drive, Vista, 
CA_92083 USA. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, 
write: Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, 
or Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 
WANTED: AUTHENTIC NAZCAN designs 
either photo or rendering for graphic artist’s 
collection of ancient thematic representation. 
Send designs to Wm. Warden Albing, NRAO, 


PO Box 2, Green Bank, WV_24944 USA. 
ETC. 


VENEZUELAN CITIZEN able to share 
information and resources with people 
interested in traveling or doing research in 
Venezuela. Contact César Flores, P.O. Box 
2850, Denver, CO 80201 USA. Tel: (303) 860- 
8617. 

HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
empty-handed. We are always looking for peo- 
ple to carry library books, magazines, goodies 
for the Lima manager, and such. If you think 
you will have some extra room, contact the 
SAEC, 1510 York St., Denver, CO 80206, or call 
303) 320-0388. Thank you. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS of the Boy 
Scouts of America wishes to provide one or 
more qualified American Scouts or Explorers, 
male or female, ages 16-21, to participate in 
expeditions in South America in summer of 1988 
and 1989. Purpose to give educational 
experience to young people in the BSA in a new 
major BSA educational and public relations 
program. No financing is sought; participants 
will be financially sustained. Contact: Le 
Alexander, International Division, National 
Office, Boy Scouts of America, 1325 Walnut Hill 


and abstract motifs. 


Lane, PO Box 152079, Irving, TX 75015 USA. 
Tel: (214) 580-2403. 

TIME TRAVEL. I have filled four passports 
and actively working on the fifth. Adventures 
unfold in the most amazing ways. Twenty-five 
years ago my brother bought a used book for 5 
cents. That book started me on an odyssey 
through time and the most amazing adventure I 
could possibly imagine. I am happy to share this 
true story with you. FREE information; Henry 
Bolduc, POB 88, Independence, VA_24348 USA 
SAEC MEMBER, experienced in primitive 
environmental living, is interested in joining 
groups for South American exploration. Can 
also advise on/organize security for expeditions. 
Contact H. Peterson, 16161 Nordhoff Street 
#16, Sepulveda, CA _ 91343 USA 

PERU VIDEO AVAILABLE: A video docu- 
mentary featuring a conservation trek along the 
Inca Trail to Machu Picchu is available from 
The Earth Preservation Fund. Send $35 deposit 
and $5 non-refundable handling fee to Journeys 
International, 904 W. Highland Drive, Seattle, 
WA 98119. Specify VHS or Beta. For informa- 
tion on how you can join one of two tax deduc- 
tible conservation treks planned for 1988 call the 
Earth Preservation Fund toll free (800) 345-4453 
or (206) 284-8890 (in WA or Canada). 
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ECOLOGY EXPEDITION 


Amazon River Dolphin 
Awareness Tour 


June 18-July 3 
Noel & Marianne Dunne 
1318 W. 135 Drive 

Westminster, CO 80234 
Tel: (303) 457-8390 


San Pedro de Cajas Tapestries 


To produce the world famous San Pedro de Cajas wall hangings, 
the artist uses the unusual weaving technique called "wadding." 
Naturally dyed, un-spun wool is inserted between the warp 
threads to create unique, contemporary images of local scenery 
The result is like a painting. No two 
hangings are alike. Each design is an orignial expression of the 
artisan’s vision and creative talent. 


These lovely hangings are now for sale through the South 
American Explorers Club -- Lima office only. The price for a 
23x27 inch weaving is US$20 for members; US$23 non-members 
including postage. All orders will be sent certified mail. Allow four 
weeks for delivery. Send your order to: 

Explorers Club, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 


South American 
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Faroe 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NOW 


THE ONLY NON-STOP 
SERVICE TO THE... 


Amazon 


FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S!)42800-334-3356 


MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
CULL FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Membership 


Regular Membership $ 25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $ 50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $10.00 Europe & South America 

Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. Sec above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascarén or 

Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 
One Year $15 Two Years $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 


—New Catalog 


The South American Explorers Club has recently published a 16-page, highly entertaining and informative catalog with a 
vastly expanded inventory of books, maps, tapes, etc. for sale. If you haven’t gotten a copy, you can receive one by 
writing the Club’s Denver Office: P. O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 80206, USA; or calling (303)320-0388. 


—New Maps 


MEXICO: 
Yucatan Peninsula, 1:1,000,000, an International Travel Map by Kevin Healey. Includes portions of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Belize and a small part of Honduras. Inserts include Chichén, Uxmal, Palenque, Tikal and 
Cancun. $6.95 [Members $5.00] 


CHILE: 

Gran Mapa Caminero de Chile: Geografico y Turfstico, by the National Tourist Service. This new edition 
includes the "Ruta Austral." The map is in two foldout sections printed on both sides, and the scale ranges 
from 1:2,000,000 (north) to 1:1,400,000 (central) to 1:3,000,000 (south). $7.00 [Members $5.00] 

arretera Longitudinal Austral "Presidente Pinochet", 1:1,000,000, Instituto Gegrdfico Militar. Covers 
primarily Chile’s 11th district -- from just above Puerto Montt to Villa O’Higgins in the south. Limited 
supply. $5.00 [Members $3.00] 


VENEZUELA: 
Mapa de las Carreteras de Venezuela, 1:1,000,000, Maraven, 1977. Limited supply. $5.00 [Members $3.00] 


PERU: 
Geological Map of Peru, 1:1,000,000, 1975, by the Instituto Geolégico del Peru. This colorful map comes in four 
sections, each measuring 30 X 43 inches. $35.00 [Members $25.00] 

Department Maps of Peru, $7.00 [Members $5.00]: 
AMAZONAS -- Chachapoyas and the Kuelap ruins (1:600,000; 1986) 
ANCASH -- Huaraz; Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash (1:400,000; 1985) 
AREQUIPA -- City of Arequipa and Colca Canyon (1:576,000; 1986) 
CUZCO -- Sacred Valley, Machu Picchu (1:747,000; 1986) 
JUNIN -- Huancayo, Chanchamayo (1:450,000; 1986) 
LA LIBERTAD -- City of Trujillo, Chan Chan ruins (1:420,000; 1985) 
LORETO -- City of Iquitos (1:1,600,000; 1984) 
MADRE DE DIO -- City of Puerto Maldonado (1:740,000; 1984) 
UCAYALI -- City of Pucallpa (1:850,000; 1984) 
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The Denver Botanic Gardens 


Six-Color Butterfly T-Shirt Snake T-Shirt 


Colors: Moonlight Silver, Royal Blue, Colors: Cream, Tan, Red, Black, 
Aqua, Light Purple. Moonlight Silver, Keily Green, Teal. 
(Specify ist & 2nd choices) (Please specify Ist & 2nd choices) 

Sizes: Medium (38-40), Large (42-44), Sizes: Small (34-36), Medium (38-40) 
X-Large (46-48) Large oe X-Large (46-48) 

$12.00 ($10.00 Members] $10.00 [$8.50 Members] 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P.O Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 


Holding T-shirt upside down, 
fill cavity three-fourths full 
with chopped manioc. Close 
mouth of bag with a few 
twists and dunk bag in river. 
Next, place sodden sack on 
rock or stump and _ beat 
soundly to a pulp, using a 
handy mahogany or chonta 
stick, Every few minutes, 
squeeze out excess fluid. 
Repeat as necessary until 
poison is extracted. 


Both the South American 
Explorers Club snake and 
butterfly T-shirts stand up to 
the manioc test. These T- 
shirts can save your life. 
Can yours? Don’t succumb 
to manioc toxicity! Order 
your Club T-shirt today! 


Kids’ T-Shirts 


Sizes: 2-4, 6-8, 10-12, 14-16 
(Only with butterfly and only in blue.) 
$9.00 [$7.50 Members] 
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